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Editorial, 


EFORMERS who know their business expect to 
have tribulation. That is part of the game they 
play. The best fighters nurse their wounds in 
secret, and make no display of their sacrifices and 
sufferings. No one who understands human 

nature expects to attack time-honored abuses or hoary 
misinterpretations of the truth without some outcry and 
counter attack on the part of those who are criticised. 
We might name dozens of men who were as much traduced 
as Garrison, Parker, or Emerson were, and who never 
showed their bruises. What matter if Andrews Norton 
and Francis Bowen did not like something that Emerson 
said. He got no more harsh treatment than Dr. George 
R. Noyes of the Harvard Divinity School did because he 
said that the Messianic prophecies did not refer to Jesus, 
or even Dr. Channing, on occasion, received from members 
of his own congregation. It is time to stop exalting a 
few men because they are supposed to have suffered above 
all those who dwelt in New England in the last century. 


Sd 


THE most important objection to popular sports, as they 
are now conducted, is that the fifty thousand people 
who look on while a few score of men play strenuous games 
get none of the advantages of sport, excepting an excite- 
ment, not always wholesome and invigorating. Older men 
remember when every boy played ball and nobody looked 
on. We have seen a blacksmith’s apprentices exhilarated 
and freshened by a game of ball at the noon hour or im- 
mediately after supper, and we have seen men who were 
paving a street amuse themselves after luncheon by heav- 
ing huge stones to see who could throw the farthest. 
The new fashions in sport reach the point of absurdity 
when a crowd sits down in a dark room imperfectly venti- 
lated and watches the moving pictures of field sports and 
prize fights. 


a 


AN interesting meeting is to be held, next Monday 
morning in Channing Hall, of the ancient Massachusetts 
Convention of Congregational Ministers, of which formal 
notice is given in another column. ‘This’ convention 
goes back to the times before the disruption, back, in 
fact, to the seventeenth century, the exact year of its 
origin being unknown. It survived the separation 
between Unitarians and ‘Trinitarians because of certain 
funds which it holds for benevolent purposes. It has 
continued to hold regular annual meetings for business 
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and for public addresses, but they have of late been but 
slimly attended. The business meetings were held until 
last year in the Superior Court Room in Boston, this 
being the last vestige, as Dr. Hale used to say, of the 
connection between Church and State in Massachusetts. 
Last year, on account of objection on the part of certain 
men in public life, this harmless and interesting historical 
custom was given up. But, though its ancient prescrip- 
tive privilege has been given up, the convention shows 
signs of new life. Two years ago a joint meeting of the 
Boston Ministers’ meeting (Trinitarian) and of the 
Ministerial Union (Unitarian) was held under its auspices 
at the Congregational House, and at this time there is 
to be a public meeting of the convention itself in the 
Unitarian House. The purpose of these meetings is 
not amalgamation, but co-operation and mutual under- 
standing. [he date chosen is significant as being the 
Monday nearest to Forefathers’ Day. 


& 


BALFOuUR resigns because he is almost sixty-four, and 
President Harris of Amherst College withdraws because 
he is almost sixty-eight. Sixteen years ago one of our 
ministers withdrew from active service on account “of 
the increasing infirmities of old age.” He is still hale 
and hearty at the age of eighty-one. It may be that 
all such decisions are wise, and that a green old age may 
more certainly be reached by those who lay off the harness 
of regular work in time. If one keeps on at full tension, 
and withdraws only when he must, commonly the end is 
not far away. AJl men and women ought to have avo- 
cations to which they may resort every day, so that, 
when the great change comes, the days may be only too 
full of the varied interests that claim attention. 


& 


In one of his best speeches Rev. B. R. Bulkeley de- 
seribed five different kinds of Unitarians. He classified 
them as: the straight out pay-as-you-go Unitarian, who 
is always to be found on hand in church; the semi-de- 
tached Unitarian, who appears once in a while, when 
curiosity urges him; the quasi-Unitarians, who have Epis- 
copalian wives or Episcopalian husbands, and who go, 
sometimes to one church and sometimes to the other; 
the post-mortem Unitarians, who do not go to church 
much when they are alive, but want to be buried by a 
Unitarian minister when they are dead; and another 
class, hard to classify, who assert their Unitarianism only 
when they are asked to attend some other church. The 
classification seems to cover the whole ground, but we 
suspect that the name might be changed, and the descrip- 
tions made to fit other churches than our own. 


Fd 


“Vr shall know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free,’’ was an ancient prophecy, verified by the tests 
of experience and yet still waiting for fulfilment in the 
innumerable cases that test the integrity of men and 
nations. What a relief it would bring to millions of our 
fellow-countrymen if the truth could be unmistakably 
known about the relations of the rich and the poor and 
the real causes of wealth and poverty! What is the effect 
of a protective tariff and the vast increase in connection 
with it of foreign emigration? What is the true story 
of the events that bave brought Gompers, Mitchell, and 
the McNamaras, and the detective Burns into such 
prominence, and what will the issue be? Exactly what 
effect has the labor of girls who live at home and work 
for a small compensation upon the wages of all women? 
How much of the “white slave”’ traffic depends upon the 
consent of the victims, and what is the cause of their 
degeneracy? ‘These and a multitude of similar questions 
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press upon the hearts and consciences of all right-minded 
people, and the answers that are offered commonly reveal, 
not so much the truth, as the ignorance, partiality, or 
overweening confidence of those who attempt to tell us 
the truth. 

at 


THE attack which Mr. Crane of Chicago has recently 
made upon all colleges and students proves some things | 
that did not enter into his mind in making the assault. 
His statements are self-revealing, and show a. strange 
perversity of reasoning power and a limited social out- 
look. We no longer wonder that, after the Secretary of 
State read a report of his talk about China, he promptly 
recalled him from the diplomatic service of his country. 
Dr. Prothero of Iondon, after looking over an assembly 
of fifteen hundred graduates of Harvard University, said 
he has seen nowhere in the country such an imposing 
sight, and, he added, “I have seen the Grand Cafion of 
the Colorado.”” To suppose that these men were the 
survivors of a multitude given to riotous Jiving and de- 
bauchery in their youth is to imagine a vain thing. 


as 


THERE are too many books in the world. Not one 
book in a hundred is worth keeping. Some that are now 
preserved will never be read, some ought not to be read, 
and some others, if read, will prevent the use of a better 
literature. What is the use of building fire-proof stocks 
for the storage of the piles of rubbish that are now accu- 
mulating in every public library in the world? ‘There 
are millions of books,—theological, medical, scientific, 
romantic, dramatic, and nondescript,—which can never 
be of use to any human being. Why not put them out 
of existence? ‘That man is fortunate who, in his old age, 
can realize ten cents on the dollar for the books he has 
accumulated during a long and busy life. Why should 
the public pay taxes for the storage of the rubbish after 
he has gone? This note was written before reading the 
remarks by Mr. Gosse, printed in another part of the 


paper. 
Children of God and Sons. 


We make a great deal of study about comparative 
religion, and we have courses in Sunday-schools to teach 
the differences between the sects or between Christianity 
and other types of religion. Why does it not oftener 
occur to us to note the fact of two distinct forms of relig- 
ion that exist side by side in all churches, in our own not 
less, but even, perhaps, more marked, than in any other 
churches? They correspond to the title of this article. 
One is the religion of children and the other is the religion 
of grown men and women. 

We can make clear what we mean by a familiar analogy. 
There is a religion of the home in every home worthy of 
the name. It is founded in a sense of dependence; it 
is nourished by love; it is disciplined in duty; it develops 
into loyalty and chivalrous devotion; and it binds the fam- 
ily together. But this family religion exists in two quite 
different stages,—the childish stage and that of grown 
sons and daughters. 

Let no one imagine that the relation of the little child 
to the parent is the best part of the religion of the home: 
it is merely the faint beginning of the tie which under 
normal conditions of nurture will, by and by, hold the 
parent and child. The little child will run to his mother 
to be fondled or to be fed or to be put to sleep, or to beg 
for favors as often as he is tired or hurt or hungry or has 
desires that he cannot satisfy. But he presently runs 
away again to his play, and he may easily be made almost 
to forget his parents altogether. His love for them is of 
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the self-seeking kind. He obeys largely because he must, 
and not because he really enjoys giving up his own will to 
go to his lessons or to perform his chores. He is apt to be 
satisfied with certain forms and bits of household ritual 
which, if he regularly discharges, he imagines that the rest 
of his time belongs to himself. This is all very well as 
long as he is a child, but it would be dreadful if, when he 
becomes a man, he does not put away childish things. 
What, now,’is the natural relation between the grown 
son or daughter and the parent in the ideal home? It 
is a relation of growing sympathy and mutual under- 
standing. We can conceive what a worthy son of Michael 
Angelo or of Washington or of Abraham Tincoln would 
have felt at coming to maturity. He would be filled with 
zest and enthusiasm for his father’s work. He would like 
nothing so much as to have a hand in the beautiful art, 
or in the public service, or in the magnificent plans for 
liberty and human welfare. Once he would have gone 
to the parent as to a special providence, to ask favors for 
himself. Now he chooses not so much to ask as to listen 
and to be advised. Once he grudged the time that his 
father required for his tasks or sttidies, now he loves to 


bestow all his time for the common work. What was once 
selfish begging has come to be the noblest conversation. 


What was once compulsory obedience to another’s stronger 
will has come to be the highest possible exercise of his 
own will. He never was so free as when he finds that his 
will marches with a higher and more constant will than 
his own. 

This is not merely an imaginary picture. Something 
like it holds true in thousands of our best homes. It is 
the aim and effort and test of success with wise and de- 
voted parents to bring their children into terms of loving 
intimacy and the joy of a great common purpose and a 
sympathy in noble thoughts, and therefore into a commu- 
nity of life infinitely richer than little children ever enjoyed. 

We ought to see now the difference between a childish 
religion and that of sons of God. We say a childish relig- 
ion because we wish to have boundless patience with the 
actual religion of children who are still growing, whose 
deep questions, whose flashes’ of wonder and admiration, 
whose docility and open-mindedness, are forever the 
model of the attitude of man before the vast problems of 
being. We mean by a “‘childish”’ religion one that has 
stopped growing, which is merely the echo of the teachings 
of others, which has become stereotyped in ancient words 
and phrases, the meaning of which the man who uses 
them cannot recognize under any other form but his own. 


We mean that kind of anthropomorphism—perhaps the 


only dangerous kind—which thinks the Almighty so much 
like ourselves as to be angry and jealous on occasion or 
to need to be implored in order to do what is best. We 
mean a selfish religion which has favors to give to special 
interests or indulges its worshippers in possible ecstacies 
on set occasions and in ‘‘holy places.’’ Jet us not think 
merely of Oriental ritual or Roman Catholic supersti- 
tions. May we not also have pet forms and sentences to 
conjure with, whose life and meaning have gone out? 

We wish, however, to leave no negative impression, 
least of all to deny any forms or usages which really help 
children to become men. We desire rather to show in 
positive terms the way of the normal life of the sons and 
daughters of God. We wish to urge that grown men and 
women ought never to be satisfied with the religion of 
their childhood. We call attention to the pitiful fact 
that multitudes of people actually do go through life with 
a childish religion, but marked by a signal difference; 
namely, that the docility of the child has been lost. 

_ We deplore the survival of this childish religion, not 
merely because it lacks richness of experience and of joy, 
but because it induces moral negligence. The child does 
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wrong and runs to his mother to be forgiven, and pres- 
ently disobeys again. The grown man does this at his 
peril. How can he ever do any deliberate wrong when 
once he has entered into the filial attitude of sympathy 
and harmonious will? He cannot deliberately do wrong 
now any more than the student in art, once having seen 
the ideal of the master, can be willing to make wilful 
daubs or the student in music can bear to make discords. 

Ora a 3 


The Story of Life. 


Every one knows in his heart that there has never 
yet been a poem or a novel written so glowing with sig- 
nificance and so absorbing in interest as would be the 
story of his own life, could that but once be recorded 
with justice and insight. It may look commonplace 
enough from the outside, but he knows the reality of its 
emotion and experiences. He knows the wonder and 
the glory of its early dreams, the fierce conflict between 
its desires and hindering circumstances, its tragedies of 
disappointment and: broken faith, the blessed surprises of 
its friendships, the strength hardly won from pain. He 
knows how dramatic have been the inward events that 
have shaped his present position, how thrilling have been 
the brief moments of happiness or achievement, coming 
after long years of waiting. He knows that the last 
chapter will harmonize the complex interests when 
friendly death covers over the failures and hushes the 
unrest. He who could write the story of his life would 
see not only what he is, but what he tried to be, not only 
the mistakes, but the hidden causes of those mistakes, 
and the wonderful interblending of tendencies and actions 
and influences that have somehow evolved the man. 

When one looks back on Jife, it is not difficult to trace 
lines of dramatic sequence; but we often make the mis- 
take of underestimating its interests as we go along. We 
do not appreciate the unfolding of the plot as we live it, 
nor make the most of our opportunities to enrich and 
beautify it. The passion to hurry ahead, to reach some 
future time when living shall be easier for us, or when we 
may have more money to help the causes we want to 
help, or to enjoy the art and travel for which we long, 
robs us of the enjoyment rightfully due to us to-day, 
and which can never be ours again. Something better 
may come, but just the happiness that belongs to this 
period cannot be put back; and, if it is once missed, the 
whole life is poorer. 

For instance, how a mother enjoys looking back to the 
days when her children were little, closely clustered about 
her and dependent on her for almost every comfort and 
joy! How inevitably she turns wistfully back to that 
time, as they grow older and as each one enters into his 
own kingdom of conscious independence and respon- 
sibility! She would not exchange the richer companion- 
ship of later years for the nursery days. But those 
were sweet, too; and somehow the recollection pulls at 
her heart, the days are so far away and so irrevocable. 
She dwells lovingly on their childish experiences, repeats 
the old stories again and again; and, if an old letter, 
filled with the forgotten trifles of ordinary days, is dis- 
covered, it is a veritable treasure-trove. Yet how often 
the weariness of countless little cares steals the sunshine 
from a mother’s day, and tires her nerves till happiness 
flies! Good is it that mothers are learning better in 
these days of wider responsibilities than to let one class 
of duties wear them out until real delight in anything 
becomes an impossibility. 

It is, indeed, great gain when one can accept the dis- 
cipline and compensation in loss or sorrow, and can finally 
“attain to this—To thank Him for the things I miss’’; 
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but there is no gratitude possible for the things we miss 
every day just because we are too indolent or too selfish 
or too absorbed in less worthy objects to understand what 
we are doing. How a noble friendship, a generous self- 
forgetfulness, a loving sharing in some great work, puts 
new interest into life, and brightens up the days that had 
begun to seem monotonous and dreary! Wonderful 
experiences of personal happiness cannot come often; 
and they are less and less likely to come at all if we seek 
only after them, and forget how life is, after all, made up 
chiefly of the quiet, unremembered days. It is these 
that may tell most in the final summing-up of life. 


Warren Sawyer. 


More than eighty-six years ago Mr. Sawyer was born 
in Boston, May 23, 1825. He was a pupil at the old 
Franklin School until, at the 
age of fourteen, he began 
to earn his own living in 
the employ of Messrs. John 
Cummings & Co. He after- 
ward engaged in business for 
himself, dealing in leather, 
and rising by successive 
grades until he was the 
head of the firm of Warren 
Sawyer & Co. As he gained 
experience and enlarged his 
resources, he took an inter- 
est in financial affairs, which 
led finally to his becoming 
the president of the Everett 
National Bank in Boston. 
He was also a director of 
the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fé Railroad, and of 
the Mexican Central Rail- 
road. 

The acquaintance with 
Mr. Sawyer, which prompts 
the present writer to re- 
spond to the call to say 
something about his honor- 
able career, began nearly 
fifty years ago. Mr. Sawyer 
was then less than forty | 
years old, and was in the | 
prime of his mature{man- 
hood. We met first at the 
Hollis Street Church (now 
known as the Hollis Street Theatre) during the ministry 
of Rev. George I. Chaney. Rev. Starr King had gone 
to California to do his great work and lay down his life 
for his country. Mr. Sawyer was one of the younger men 
whom he had inspired and trained for social and public 
service. At this time he was handsome, alert, energetic, 
and devoted heart and mind to his business, his family, 
his church, the Unitarian denomination at large, the city 
of Boston, and his country. 

In Hollis Street Church he was a man of force and 
action, and so long as he could see a chance of success 
he strove to keep it where it was and conserve its hon- 
orable traditions. Such activity made it inevitable that 
he should become a director of the American Unitarian 
Association, and after the meeting at Hollis Street, 
which was the beginning of the National Conference, 
that he should be a member of the Council of that body. 
For a brief time in a case of emergency he acted as treas- 
urer of the Association. Always ready, always in- 
terested and efficient, it was taken for granted in those 
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days that Warren Sawyer would cheerfully bear any 
burden of responsibility that was laid upon him. In 
his old age he has enjoyed recalling the campaigns of 
“The Old Guard.” 

In the Mercantile Library Association of Boston, 
which preceded the founding of the present Public Li- 
brary, he was an enthusiastic and tireless worker, and 
gave to unpaid, unofficial service in the interest of the 
city the same intelligent care that he gave to his private 
affairs or the business of the bank of which he became 
president. He was one of the petitioners for the charter 
of the Children’s Mission and was.an active supporter of 
the work of that organization in its earlier days. 

He was especially active in forming the Christian 
Register Association, incorporated in 1865, to publish 
the Christian Register, which it purchased from Rev. 
David Reed at the end of his forty-five years of self- 

sacrificing service as its 

[2222245 publisher, and he contin- 

ued for years as one of the 

active directors of this As- 

sociation, but so quiet and 

unassuming was he that 

few even of the readers 

of the paper knew of the 

value of the service he ren- 
dered to it. 

Of all these things the 
younger generation knows 
nothing, but it is well to re- 
call the memory of those 
who have borne our burdens 
and made the way more 
straight and smooth for 
those who are now striving 
to unite pure religion and 
perfect liberty. 

That Mr. Sawyer has not 
been known by our younger 
people as a man of influence 
in our councils. is due to the 
physical ailments that long 
ago reduced him to the ne- 
cessity of “taking care of 
himself,’’ and caused him to 
retire first into his business 
and finally from his business 
to the peaceful seclusion of 

his pleasant home in Welles- 
-—. ley Hills, where he died 
December 1, and where the 
funeral services were held on Sunday, December 3. Rev. 
William H. Ramsay, pastor of the Wellesley Unitarian 
Society, officiating. 


Current Topics. 


THE question of the revision of the existing treaty of 
amity with Russia is fast developing into a delicate prob- 
lem for the administration at Washington as well as the 
foreign office at St. Petersburg. President Taft, in his 
message to Congress last week, informed the country that 
Ambassador Guild had already taken up with the Rus- 
sian government the preliminary consideration of the 
prohibition which is imposed at the Russian frontiers 
upon Jewish citizens of the United States, under the ap- 
plication of the treaty of 1832. That this negotiation 
can be productive of satisfactory results may well be 
doubted in view of the utterances of the Russian semi- 
Official press, to the effect that the empire cannot brook 
any attempt to interfere in‘its internal affairs, and that 
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the unrestricted admission into Russia of American Jews 
would involve similar treatment of the Jews of other 
countries,—a reversal of policy which the government at 
St. Petersburg is not prepared to consider. One of these 
organs, the Rossia, summarizes the issue in the following 
suggestive phrase: “‘A bad peace with Russia is prefer- 
able to a good quarrel, even in the customs sphere.” 


Ba 


AGAINST this attitude of the Russian government is 
the application of enormous pressure at Washington, 
practically by the concentrated energies of all the Jewish 
organizations of the United States, focussed in the Na- 
tional Citizens’ Committee. These bodies are pointing 
out that an American passport is an American passport, 
whether presented by Jew or Gentile, and that it is the 
plain duty of the administration to enforce respect for 
the rights of all American citizens alike. The sentiment 
of the movement is embodied in a bill fathered by Rep- 
resentative William Sulzer of New York, which provides 
for the summary abrogation of the treaty of 1832 as 
an instrument antiquated and unjustly discriminatory. 
Support for Mr. Sulzer’s measure had been assured by a 
-through canvass of the membership of Congress, which 
has developed many pledges of votes for it. Thus, in 
a sense, the matter has been taken out of the sphere of 
diplomacy and has assumed the phase of the national 
agitation. ‘The Cabinet, at its meeting on December 8, 
devoted two hours to the consideration of an admittedly 
difficult situation, and the consensus of opinion at the 
end of the session was suggested by the statement to the 
press that only one issue was certain,—the abrogation of 
the objectionable treaty, with complete uncertainty as 
to the next step. 

st 


THE imposition of a sentence of life imprisonment upon 
James B. McNamara and of a term of fifteen years upon 
his brother, John J. McNamara, by the court at Los An- 
geles on December 5, was followed by plain intimations 
by Federal investigators and prosecutors that men much 
“higher up’’ than either of the two confessed dynamiters 
would soon face the bar of justice in a country-wide search 
for the ultimate authors of the outrages at Los Angeles 
and in many other cities. Even labor leaders high in the 
councils of the American Federation of Labor, such as 
John Mitchell, are disposed to admit that the funds that 
went to maintain the campaign of violence waged by the 
MecNamaras and their sympathizers came from the 
treasury of the International Association of Bridge and 
Structural Iron Workers, of which John J. McNamara 
was the secretary-treasurer while he conducted his nefa- 
rious argument of terror. ‘The identity of the men who 
appropriated these funds to the astounding object that 
was carried out in advocacy of the principle of the “closed 
shop,” and the possible implication of leaders in other 
labor organization in the conspiracy, are the questions 
to be determined by the investigation which is being 
prosecuted by the Department of Justice, aided by some 
of the victims of the long list of outrages. 


Ra 


DEspPIrE the expression of confidence accorded to Sir 
Edward Grey by the House of Commons after his recent 
statement of policy in matters affecting British interests 
in Persia, public opinion in England is visibly wrought 
up by a wide-spread suspicion that Russia is stealing a 
march on England in the carefully defined sphere of in- 
fluence in the borderland between India and the Musco- 
vite empire. Opponents of the British government are 
accusing it of passivity, while the “bear that walks like a 
man’”’ is taking the preliminary steps for the establish- 
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ment of a protectorate over the better part of Persia, 
with Teheran as the objective of the military movement 
now under way. ‘There is a well-defined apprehension 
in some British minds that the appearance of Russian 
predominance in Persia will humiliate Great Britain in 
the eyes of her Oriental subjects, and that such a humilia- 
tion will complicate the already difficult situation which 
has been created in India by the Hindu agitation and in 
Egypt by the nationalist demands. It does not appear, 
however, that Downing Street is showing any tendency 
to modify its attitude in response to popular clamor, and 
Russia is carrying out her plans with characteristic im- 
perturbability. 
ad 


THE last step but one was taken at Pekin on December 
6, when the Regent, Prince Chun, father of the infant 
emperor, resigned his post, together with the guardianship 
of the nominal occupant of the Dragon Throne, in what 
appears to be a futile attempt to allay agitation and ward 
off further attacks upon the dynasty. ‘The fall of Prince 
Chun was probably the logical outcome of the rebel suc- 
cess which preceded it by a few days,—the seizure of Nan- 
kin forces and the establishment at that important city 
of a formidable base of supplies for future revolutionary 
operations. The withdrawal of the regent eliminated 
whatever interference there may have been with the 
activities of Yuan Shi Kai, who is now not only premier 
of China,—or of that part of it which still remains nomi- 
nally loyal to the Manchus,—but also to all intents and 
purposes untrammelled dictator. Yet even with this ex- 
tension of authority the “strong man” of whom so much 
has been expected is developing little initiative, partly 
because the imperial treasury is empty and he has not 
been able to negotiate a loan for the most essential needs. 
The rebels continue to dominate the situation, although 
they are hampered by dissensions. 


vt 


THE oft-repeated assertion by the victorious conser- 
vatives, that the issue of reciprocity between the United 
States and Canada is dead beyond resurrection, is belied 
by Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s announcement that the reas- 
sembling of the Parliament at Ottawa next January will 
mark the beginning of a vigorous struggle. It is the con- 
tention of Sir Wilfrid and his sympathizers that the 
treaty of reciprocity was defeated, not by tariff argu- 
ments, but by a successful appeal to dormant anti- 
American sentiment in the Canadian electorate, and that, 
if the Canadian voter can be convinced that the desire 
of the United States for closer commercial relations with 
the Dominion is not a disguise for a tendency toward 
annexation, a reversal of the verdict of the last election 
may be regarded as a certainty. In order to keep up 
tariff discussion, the minority, under the leadership of 
its adroit and brilliant old chief, will offer vigorous op- 
position to Premier Borden’s plan to put a check to the 
discussion by committing the entire tariff issue to a com- 
mission for study. In any event, the coming session 
promises to be a lively period in the political life of Can- 


ada. 
& 


THERE are increasing indications that the internecine 
struggle in Mexico may be resumed upon a considerable 
scale. Gen. Bernardo Reyes, who was secretary of war 
in the Diaz régime, and who was recently arrested and 
put under bonds in Texas on the charge of conspiring 
against the peace of a friendly nation, is prosecuting his 
agitation with some effect. At various points along the 
border President Madero has found it necessary to em- 
ploy military force against sporadic Reyista uprisings, 
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and it was announced at Mexico City recently that the 
army of the republic would be substantially increased 
in the near future in order to put it in a position to cope 
promptly and effectively with any eventuality. From 
unofficial sources it was intimated at that time that 
the ‘“‘eventuality”’ referred to in general terms by the 
newly established government was represented by Gen. 
Reyes and his activities to undermine the régime es- 
tablished by the leader of the late revolution against 
the long-continued administration of Porfirio Diaz. It 
is contended by the Reyistas that the Mexican govern- 
ment is no more representative now than it was in the 
closing years of the epoch of Diaz. 


Brevities. 


That the Spaniards are planning an expedition to the 
North Pole is a reminder of the days when Spain led 
the way in explorations. 


In the present hunting season i1o1 lives have been 
lost: in the college football season 14 boys have been 
killed, and 67 seriously injured. 


Teaching printing in the public schools is entirely a 
matter of emphasis. If it is for the sake of industrial 
education, it is all right; if it is for the sake of industrial 
education, it is all wrong. 


Are we not in danger of being leagued and associationed 
out of our individuality? What with federations of 
town, State, and country for all our activities, our mem- 
bership fees are almost exhausted and our work often 
enfeebled. 


When it is shown that the loss to the country by fire 
amounts to a cost of $2.50 per capita to every man, 
woman, and child in the United States, whereas the per 
capita cost in Europe is only 33 cents, the movement for 
the elimination of this tremendous economic waste seems 
timely and important. 


A writer in the Atlantic laments that ‘cultivated 
people are very much less in evidence than they used to 
be.’’ One reason, granting the fact, may be that the 
general level of culture has risen, and another that women 
who have heretofore given themselves to reading are now 
busy with charities, social ambitions, and even with 
political agitations. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Book-room: a Statement. 


To the Editor of the Christian’ Register:— 

At a meeting of the Directors of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, held on Dec. 4, 1911,-it was voted unani- 
mously that no change be made in the present policy 
of the Society in regard to the sale or display of books. 
That policy, as is generally known, limits the sale of 
books to the publications of the Sunday School Society 
and the American Unitarian Association. By exchange 
‘of courtesies with the Pilgrim Press we permit them to 
place a few Sunday-school supplies on exhibition in our 
room, they displaying some of our publications in retura. 
We do not, however, either sell or take orders for these 
supplies. In view of recent events an explanation of 
this policy of the Sunday School Society seems to be 
demanded. 

Before I assumed the presidency of the Society it 
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_at the present time to express an opinion. 


was agreed between my predecessor and myself that, 
in justice to both, there should be a thorough investi- 
gation of the affairs of the Society. Mr. Thomas S. 
Spurr, an expert accountant, was therefore engaged to 
make that investigation, which he did with the greatest 
care, making at the end a full report. According to that 
report the Society had sustained a loss of $603.67 on 
“Miscellaneous Merchandise’? during the preceding 
twelve months. To this loss should be added a part of 
the salaries paid to clerks, book-keepers, and shippers, 
as well as certain other items of incidental expense. It 
was impossible, of course, to determine with exactness 
what these sums were,-but a conservative estimate, 
which was made at the time and which experience has 
shown to have been too low, brought the total loss to the 
Society to the sum of $1,000 annually. 

The president and directors were unanimous in bélee 
ing that they had no moral right to use $1,000, one-sixth 
of the entire income of the Society, for the maintenance 
of a book-shop. Every dollar of their income is given 
for distinctly Sunday-school purposes, and even when so 
used is pitifully inadequate to do the work that waits 
to be done by the Society along distinctly Sunday-school 
lines. To divert these funds from the purpose intended 
by their donors and from so pressing needs would be 
no less than an inexcusable betrayal of a sacred trust. 


The president and directors of the Sunday School Society — 


were unanimous then, and are unanimous now, in this 
view. 

Whether or not books other than those published by 
our National Societies should be displayed and sold at 
25 Beacon Street is a question about which I do not wish 
But that the 
Sunday School Society cannot afford to undertake that 
business and has no morai right to do so I unhesitatingly 
maintain. So far as our Society is concerned, the ques- 
tion is closed. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE. 

Boston, Mass. 


The Training of Ministers. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Allow me through your columns to express my grateful 
appreciation to Prof. Christie for his letter in the last 
number of the Register upon ‘‘ Training for the Christian 
Ministry,’ and his reference therein to the resolution 
which was passed at the General Conference at Wash- 
ington. Judging by the inquiries which I have received, 
asking what the real purpose of the resolution was, I am 
inclined to the opinion that inferences were drawn which 
were not,warranted. Coming as it did so soon after the 
discussion about the removal of the Meadville School to 
Chicago, and being apparently presented by those who 
had argued in favor of that proposition, there were those 
who jumped at the conclusion that the unspoken purpose 
of the resolution was a further attempt to provide what 
one person called a ‘‘future frame-up in favor of the 
Chicago designs upon Meadville.” 

This letter from Prof. Christie dispels that unfortunate 
suspicion, since he explains that, ‘‘had I been a delegate 
to previous Conferences, I should have urged such a 
resolution at an earlier date.” I am not informed as 
to the make-up of the commission which is thus to 
investigate the conditions of theological schools; but, 
in the light of what Prof. Christie says in his letter, may 
it not be assumed that it will be, or is, truly representa- 
tive, so far as the discussion of the Meadville location is 
concerned? 

There is one suggestion touching the general work of 
such a Commission which, however gratuitous any men- 
tion of it may be in this place, is of very great import- 
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ance. Is it not true that an exhaustive inquiry into the 
efficiency of those theological schools that furnish min- 
isters for “‘congregational”’ churches should not confine 
itself solely to the schools, but also to the churches they 
are trying to serve? ‘To ascertain what constitutes a 
proper training for ministers, where would one better 
look than among the ministers themselves? The con- 
gregations are supreme under the congregational polity. 
They determine the terms upon which ministers shall 
serve them, and the most important question of all is, 
What constitutes efficiency from the point of view of the 
congregation? It is easy for a theological faculty to 
calmly prescribe what a minister ought to know and 
what he ought not to know, where he ought to study and 
how long he ought to study, and the character and sig- 
nificance of the degrees that adorn his name; but ex- 
perience shows that the churches themselves demand 
and will have certain qualifications, some of which the 
schools can and some of which the schools cannot furnish. 
This fact accounts for the success of many a minister 
whose equipment would be summarily discredited by 
any commission of theological investigators, and for the 
failure of many a minister who has met every require- 
ment established in the schools. 

For this reason such a commission as has been ap- 
pointed (assuming that it is a representative commission) 
is of great importance, since it may discover what pro- 
visions must be adopted in the training of students to 
make the graduates of our schools efficient, adaptable, 
and acceptable ministers of the people. 

Every sensible person believes in an educated min- 
istry. ‘The question is, Are our theological schools meet- 
ing the requirements actually presented by the great 
majority of our congregations, or are they simply at- 
tempting to satisfy the demands which a few professors 
think these congregations ought to make? 

Lewis G. WILSON. 

Boston, Mass. 


An Appeal. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:-— 

In consultation with, and in the urgent advice of, a 
distinguished specialist, the undersigned have decided 
to appeal for aid in behalf of a former Unitarian min- 
ister who is suffering with tuberculosis, and who is with- 
out any funds to meet the cost of'such treatment as is 
necessary to his recovery. We find on investigation that 
“there is no fund in the United States to help this un- 
fortunate young man,’ and so we adopt this method of 
reaching his coworkers and others who may wish to 
contribute to an aid fund. In order to recover, he 
must cease all work, ‘“‘be free from all mental anxiety 
and trouble,’ and secure ‘one year’s good hygienic, 
dietetic, and climatic treatment’’; and for this “‘at least 
$1,000 will be needed.”’ 

The patient is a young man, still under thirty years 
of age, and is, in our judgment, a man of great promise 
and unusual ability. Those who contribute to his aid 
will assist not only in the saving of a human life which 
is now doomed, but in restoring to our liberal ministry a 
man of force and consecration. We are asking for this 
aid without his knowledge or consent. We do so because 
his case is urgent and his need immediate and great. 

The specialist whom we have consulted has already 
started the fund with a generous contribution. Further 
contributions may be sent to either of the undersigned. 

(Prof.) Frank C. Doan, 

Meadville Theological School, Meadville, Pa. 

(Rev.) JoHn Haynes shan @ 

28 Garden Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. ; 
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Life. 


BY CHARLES W. STEVENSON. 


A little time to hope and trust,— 
Though forms of things return to dust, 
A forming spirit there must be 

That in ascending grows more free. 


A little song, a little praise, 

For those who suffer years or days; 
Just an appreciation fine, 

’Tis sacrifice makes man divine. 


A little lesson in good will 

A holy fount of faith to fill; 

A pause on the eternal way 
Wherein to worship, love, and pray. 


A little strength to win the fight, 

A little wish to do the right, 

And for the rest a sweet content 

That nothing’s lost where love is spent. 


Some of the Pitfalls of Humor. 


BY PERCY F. BICKNELL. 


That the temptation to be as funny as one can is not 
seldom to be resisted was long ago made clear by Dr. 
Holmes in his familiar poem. A prominent railroad 
president’s recent facetious utterance concerning his 
contemplated resignation from office, ‘“‘sometime,’’ caused 
an astonishing drop in that railroad’s stock the next day, 
to the alarm of its shareholders, who thus found them- 
selves, according to Wall Street figures, suddenly the 
poorer by many thousands of dollars. In a certain dead- 
lock over the election of a United States senator, an 
unguarded query, probably made in light-hearted jest, 
whether a judicious spreading about of a little change 
might not relieve the situation, received a graver inter- 
pretation than had been intended by the humorist. A 
happy husband and father, in the exuberance of his 
domestic bliss, is said to have jocosely remarked to a 
neighbor, upon starting down town one morning, that he 
and his wife had had words and had separated, which 
was all very true, since he had just exchanged farewells. 
with her and had gone away for the day. But the wild- 
fire of scandal started by that facetious remark grew to a 
raging conflagration before night. It is an old story 
how the fun-loving friends of a man in the most robust 
of health made him dangerously ill in a few hours by 
a succession of preconcerted observations on his pallor 
and emaciation. 

These and other ancient anecdotes illustrate one of 
the pitfalls of humor: the ever-present danger of signally 
failing, in one’s humorous sallies, to contribute to the 
gaiety of nations, or even of individuals. A sense of the 
humorous is generally felt to be indispensable for any- 
thing like a jaunty bearing of one’s allotted burden from 
the cradle to the grave, but a keen sense of fitness seems 
also highly desirable. Charles Lamb writes in half- 
playful, half-remorseful vein, in one of his letters, of 
having been betrayed into making a pun at a funeral, 
probably to the scandalization of all within hearing; 
which goes to show that, while humor is a good servant, 
it is capable of becoming a bad master. George Eliot 
remarks in “Daniel Deronda’’ that a difference of taste 
in jokes is a severe test of friendship. That painfully 
memorable ‘‘Atlantic’’ dinner at which Mark ‘Twain, 
when called upon to contribute to the feast of reason and 
flow of soul, disported himself at considerable length 
in a would-be amusing vein at the expense of Emerson 
and Holmes and Longfellow, who were all three present, 
put a terrific strain on his hearers, as Mr. Howells, the 
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unhappy toastmaster of the occasion, has shown in his 
reminiscences of the genial but not invariably tactful 
humorist. 

If the world cannot cheerfully endure that its literary 
gods should be made fun of, even in amiable fashion, still 
less can it remain silent when its celestial deities are 
slighted. ‘Socrates, one of the greatest humorists of 
all time, amuses us now with his naive exposure of the 
absurdities in his countrymen’s cherished beliefs; but 
to the conservatives of his time, to the upholders of the 
established order, he must have been a terrible fellow 
to deal with. Therefore they prescribed for him a 
silencing draught of hemlock. “Terribly at ease in 
Zion”’ is Carlyle’s apt characterization of his imper- 
turbable bearing. He handled life and its mysteries with 
a largeness and freedom that showed the humorist’s 
sense of proportion at its best, but that necessarily be- 
wildered and shocked his less emancipated hearers. To 
him this world and its concerns were but a part of an 
infinitely larger whole, while to the average man they 
were themselves the whole, to be guarded against the 
disturbing speculations of an idle philosopher. 

In much the same way, to many of the good people 
of Concord in the early nineteenth century, Miss Mary 
Emerson (the ‘‘Aunt Mary” to whom her famous nephew 
owed so much of his mental and moral equipment) 
must have been an object of considerable dread and some 
dislike. She had the true humorist’s ability to see 
the comparative unimportance of much that seems 
to the world at large so desperately weighty. “Scorn 
trifles” was her repeated injunction to her nephew. 
Able to see through the shallowness or the pomposity or 
the falseness of ungenuine characters, and not refrain- 
ing from the open exercise of her clairvoyance, she in- 
evitably got herself disliked in some quarters. This is 
the pitfall into which the unreticent and not wholly 
kind-hearted humorist is prone to stumble, failing to 
temper his mordant humor with sufficient charity. It 
is not impossible that in this respect Socrates, too, was a 
little to blame, splendidly careless as he was of what 
others thought about him or of how his words would 
sound to them. At least we know that the tact which 
might have saved his life without dishonor was not 
exerted by him; and, truth to tell, we cannot but like 
him all the better for his sturdy inflexibility. 

It is interesting, though perhaps idle, to speculate on 
the difference it might have made with certain men of 
notable achievement if they had been without a well- 
developed sense of humor, and with certain others if they 
had been generously endowed in this respect. Pioneers, 
reformers, national heroes, founders of religious sects, 
men with a mission generally, are as a rule intensely in 
earnest. Washington, Cromwell, Calvin, Jonathan Ed- 
wards, Garrison, each of these impresses us as being 
almost the furthest possible remove from a humorist. 
Lincoln, on the other hand, had so lively a sense of humor, 
and was so fond of indulging it, that he was regarded by 
many of his contemporaries as little better than a buffoon. 
Franklin was a humorist, in the large sense of that word; 
and perhaps for that reason, when he and John Adams, 
Roger Sherman, Robert R. Livingston, and Thomas Jef- 
ferson were appointed by the Continental Congress a 
committee to draw up a declaration of independence, the 
Virginian, rather than the much older and more widely 
known Pennsylvanian, was chosen by his colleagues to 
draft the instrument. How vigorously in earnest Glad- 
stone always was, and how free from any distracting 
sense of the ludicrous, is apparent in the record of his 
life and work. No pitfalls of humor lurked along his 
path. Our greatest humorous writer, Mark Twain, 
undoubtedly felt at times that he paid a heavy price for 
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his pre-eminence as a mirth-maker. 
laughed with him so willingly refused to take him 
seriously when he chose to be serious. He paid the 
penalty of his genius. Not a few comic actors have 
longed, unavailingly, to be heard in tragic parts. Humor, 
early lying in ambush beside their path, had taken them 
captive for life. A 

In general, then, the peril of humor is its largeness of 
view. A mad desire to laugh in the midst of a solemn 
function arises from a feeling of the disproportionate 
importance attached to the business in hand. A trage- 
dian drawing tears from a spellbound audience moved 
the imp of caustic humor in Heine to the remark that 
the fellow was only exerting a talent which he held in 
common with the meanest onion. ‘The humorist refuses 
to lose sight of the infinite whole and pay homage to the 
infinitesimal part. He is like a god looking down with 
amusement on the intense seriousness with which the 
children of this world apply themselves to their little 
buyings and sellings, lovings and hatings, toilings and 
strivings, all oblivious to the relative importance and 
duration of things. To them the infinite becomes ob- 
scured by the finite, just as a penny held close to the eye 
will shut out all vision of the rest of the world. Hence 
the humorist, rejoicing in the free range of his view, incurs 
the risk of regarding nothing as supremely important, 
even for the moment. He is a little inclined to shirk 
the responsibilities gravely assumed by his fellows, a 
little inclined to stand apart and look on while others 
fight the battles of life. This is manifestly unfair. It 
is the pitfall of indolence and nonchalance into which 
many a humorist falls. 

MatpEn, Mass. 


Spiritual Life, 


We do nothing well till we learn our worth, nothing 
best till we forget it—James Martineau. 


Ra 


Resolved to ask myself at the end of every day, week, 
month, and year wherein I could possibly in any respect 
have done better.—Jonathan Edwards. 


a 


The old year is fast slipping back behind us. We can- 
not stay it if we would. We must go on and leave our 
past. Let us go forth nobly. Let us go as those whom 
greater thoughts and greater deeds await beyond.— 
Phillips Brooks. 


vt 


It is the estimate that a man places upon conduct 
which determines his rank in religion. Once’ theology 
could dictate to ethics, but to-day ethics passes sentence 
on theology. Conscience is king of the creeds. ‘The true 
life is the highest expression of the true worship.—John 


C. Learned. 
& 


You must learn to be more tolerant and forbearing with 
yourself. You need to be as patient, soft, considerate, 
forgiving, magnanimous, and loving with yourself as 
you would desire to be with another. You are your 
own divinely given friend, a companion forever insep- 
arable.—William R. Alger. 

& 

What a strong, glorious, happy creature God intended 
man to be! All the gifts of God are double. His spir- 
itual good fulfils itself in natural good, and natural good 
finds its origin and crown in spiritual good. The word 
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of God becomes flesh, and flesh becomes the word of 
God. God is wholeness, and he requires everything and 
every creature to be whole. His inward things must 
put on outward things, and outward things must not be 
empty things.—John Pulsford. 


Turkey at the Mercy of Europe. 


BY REV. ABRAHAM M. RIHBANY. 


The state of war which exists between Italy and 
Turkey concerns all nations. It comes at this time as a 
rude shock to the hopes and expectations of the better 
citizens of all countries. The recent serious attempts 
of three great nations to settle all disputes arising between 
them by peaceful arbitration, greatly strengthened the 
hope that the other nations of Europe would before long 
all do likewise. Then the arsenals of Italy rang with 
the preparations for war, her fleet and army set in mo- 
tion, for wrongs real and imaginary, ambitions known and 
unknown, to seize part of the territory of another sover- 
eign nation. The act was so out of harmony with the 
expectations of the times, of so grave a significance in 
international politics, that it not only caused serious 
disturbances in the commercial world, but threatened 
to plunge several nations in war. 

But what has seemed even more strange to the com- 
bative instincts of humanity has been the helplessness of 
Turkey in her great trial. It has seemed most pitiful 
indeed to see even the Turk running as a beggar from the 
door of one chancellery in Europe to that of another, 
pleading for help. And the more pity it is that not one 
of the great powers has as yet found it convenient to 
cheer him up. The best they have been inclined to say 
to him is this: ‘‘It does seem that Italy is in the wrong, 
and that, of course, is bad. But, having begun her wrong- 
doing, according to the etiquette of nations she cannot 
very well be stopped until she has completed the deed. 
Then we hope for an equitable settlement.”’ 

My aim in this discourse is not to condemn Italy for 
her aggression upon Turkey, nor the European powers for 
their criminal silence in the matter. My aim is rather 
to bring to your attention the conditions which place 
Turkey in her present abject position, and which are 
likely to lead to the dissolution and dismemberment 
of the Turkish empire. 

Therefore, let me say at the outset that Turkey has 
never enjoyed the blessings of real national existence, 
never experienced as a country the feeling of unity and 
the sense of nationality, and that for the following reasons: 

First, the Turks have never been able to learn the art 
of nation building. From the beginning of their history 
as rulers until very recently they have conceived it their 
duty and their glory to be invaders, conquerors, and 
plunderers. They have been on the shores of the 
Bosphorus for four hundred and fifty-eight years, a 
period in which the civilization of Western Europe grew 
from almost its infancy. They have ruled an empire 
embracing choice portions of three continents, lands 
involving great agricultural, industrial, commercial, and 
educational possibilities. Yet, if the Turkish race dis- 
appeared from among the children of men to-day, they 
would leave nothing behind them which could in any way 
advance the civilization of the world. 

Their subjects have never learned to love them. To 
us who lived under his rule the Turk always meant 
vanity, cruelty, and sensuality. He has always stood 
the foe of industry and education, the two chief sources of 


human freedom. 
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Second, the Mohammedan Arabs, who are the vast 
host of the ‘‘faithful’’ and compared with whom the 
Turks are but a small minority, have never been able 
sincerely to concede to the Turk the right to rule them as 
the successor of the holy prophet. ‘The Arabs are of the 
race and blood of Mohammed: the Turk is an intruding 
Tartar, who does not even speak the language of the 
holy Koran. By bribes and threats and by sowing the 
seeds of discord among them, the Turk has been able 
to rule the Mohammedan Arabs as the ‘defender of 
the faith.”” ‘They never have had real love for him, and 
it has been only the lack of unity among their various 
ancient houses and clans which has enabled him to rule 
so long over them. 

Third, the population of Turkey is a conglomeration of 
races of mutually exclusive traditions, languages, and 
social habits. Having been the battlefield of nations 
from the days of Moses, Sennacherib, and Alexander, 
“even unto this day,” the territory of the present Turkish 
empire has been populated by a variety of human de- 
posits and incrustations which beggars description. At 
the present time the Arab, the Kurd, the Armenian, the 
Egyptian, the Greek, the Circassian, the Turk, and 
numerous other and smaller human branches are there. 
The only unity they are conscious of is that they are all - 
subjects of one ruling power, which is neither of nor for 
them. 

Fourth, the diversity of religious creeds in Turkey 
creates hopeless discord. The dominating religion is 
Mohammedanism, whose devotees are commanded by 
the Koran to convert to it by the sword, if necessary, 
the adherents of all the other religions. Other religions 
are represented by the Jew, the Druse, the Christian, 
whose sects are represented by the Armenian Christian, 
the Maronite, or Latin Christian, the Greek Orthodox, 
the Greek Catholic, the Syriac, the Jacobite, the Copt, 
and the Protestant. There are also the Babists, the 
Nusiriah, and others. Only those who were born and 
brought up in that country and those who lived in it 
for many years can know the bitter sectarian hatred 
between these religionists. ‘To the adherents of any one 
of these creeds the others are infidels and heretics, and 
therefore the children of perdition. ‘The Mohammedan’s 
active hatred for the Christian is proverbial. When 
exasperated to the limits of endurance by his fellow- | 
believers, a Mohammedan would likely say, ‘‘ You drive 
me almost to be a Christian!’’ which is the equivalent 
of saying, ‘““You drive me almost to suicide and per- 
dition!’’ So is a Christian’s feeling toward Mohamme- 
danism. But the mutual hatred between Christians 
and Druses is no less bitter. And what is still more 
lamentable is the bitter “Christian’’ hatred which pre- 
vails among the various Christian sects, especially be- 
tween the Greek Orthodox and the Maronites. In certain 
sections of the country a Greek Orthodox, if his faith were 
known, could not secure food or water in a Maronite 
community, nor could a Maronite in a Greek com- 
munity. One of the current sayings in Syria illustrative 
of this feeling is that, when two adherents of the Greek 
Church quarrelled with one another, the one would say 
to the other, ‘‘May the mule of a Maronite step into 
your yard!”’ which meant the desecration of the prem- 
ises. 

Fifth, the diversity of tongues, which is not “‘of the 
same spirit,’’ makes the confusion still more confused. 
The nationalities and faiths I have just enumerated 
represent as many languages. ‘The official language is 
the ‘Turkish, the tongue of the ruling class. It has been 
a cause of constant irritation to the Mohammedan Arabs 
that the sacred law of the Koran, written in the Arabic 
language in heaven and sent to the prophet by the angel 
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Gabriel, is administered in the barbarous Turkish tongue 
in the courts. The Greek subjects would have the legal 
language the matchless language of Pericles and Plato; 
and other nationalities, their respective languages. 

The priceless system of public education never was 
known in that empire until very recently, when the con- 
stitution was granted and a faint attempt made to 
establish public schools. Just then, however, the tribal 
leaders and the priests stood against the proposition. 
They would have their respective languages and creeds 
taught in those schools, and not the simple truths of sci- 
ence and the ideals of national unity. 

Where the priest rules, the people perish. One of the 
great problems of America to-day, especially in many of 
the large cities, is the sinister interference of the imported 
priest with the system of public education. Let the 
devoted friends of enlightenment and liberty beware! 

For these reasons Turkey has never tasted the bless- 
ings of real national existence. Her inhabitants have 
never learned the meaning of citizenship, never looked 


up to a flag representing high ideals, never spoke a | 


common language, never were trained together in the 
public schools, free from the ambitions of petty aristo- 
crats and narrow-minded priests. 

To all these deadening influences should be added the 
unspeakable atrocities of the former sultan, Abd-ul- 
Hamid, the most blood-thirsty tyrant in history. Dur- 
ing the reign of this man almost every lover of light and 
liberty in that empire was put to death. Those who 
escaped and lived to give direction to the late revolution 
were the few men who were shrewd enough to evade the 
merciless detectives of the heartless tyrant. 

Now, when the late revolution miraculously succeeded, 
the strong men, who have a real conception of con- 
stitutional government and who are fit to lead, found 
themselves to be a very small minority amidst a vast, 
wabbly human mass. ‘They were confronted with politi- 
cal problems, social problems, religious and educational 
problems of the gravest sort, with the reactionaries 
within the country, as cut-worms, eating at the very 
vitals of the constitution, and the European powers 
without, roaring like lions, seeking to dismember and 
devour the unhappy empire. 

The new government realized at once that the immediate 
needs were an efficient army and navy to cope with these 
enemies. But such armies and navies cannot be built 
in a day, especially by an impoverished nation. True 
it is that many enlightened citizens poured in their 
contributions to aid this enterprise. Many women shore 
themselves of their jewels, and gave them to the govern- 
ment. But what are such contributions, when the cost 
of one single first-class battleship is $10,000,000? What 
are such contributions to put an army of one million 
men suddenly on a war footing? And what is as piti- 
able, at least, is the fact that, the empire being without 
great leaders, the Turks had to call on their disguised 
enemies for such leaders. They invited German and 
Italian officers to train their armies, English officers to 
organize their navy, and Frenchmen to direct their 
finances. ‘These ‘‘friends’”’ came to them at once, as 
teachers and as spies, who indeed greatly appreciate their 
excellent privileges to know the military secrets of their 
future victims. 

Another element of internal weakness in Turkey is 
the irreconcilability of the idea of equality before the 
law with the spirit of orthodox Mohammedanism. To 
put Christians on an equality with Mohammedans, 
under a Mohammedan government, is to yoke the 
believers with the unbelievers, and thus annul the com- 
mandments of the Koran. The Christians must be 
subjects, and the Mohammedans rulers. Ever since the 
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proclamation of the constitution the attitude of both 
sects regarding the idea of equality has been largely 
that of suspicion and insincerity. The Mohammedan 
attitude toward the Christians says: ‘Has it come to 
this, you unbelievers? Are we to be lowered to your 
level? At present we are compelled to appear your 
equals, but at heart we are not.” And the Christian 
attitude toward the Mohammedans says, “Ancient 
enemies, you seem to want to be our equals, but at heart 
we do not trust you.”’ ‘This mutual suspicion has greatly 
interfered with the efficient organization of the army. 
Under the old régime the Christians were not required 
to render military service. They could not be trusted to 
fight for the glory of the Crescent. Now they are called 
upon to render such service, but they fear partiality in 
favor of their Mohammedan comrades, especially in 
battle. 

Such are the internal conditions of the Turkish empire. 
Nevertheless, those of us former subjects of the sultan, 
who have known the blessings of constitutional govern- 
ment, hoped and still hope that Turkey might attain a 
real enlightened national existence. Our hopes rest on 
the fact that, although the enlightened minds among the 
various sects in that country are a small minority, yet 
quality may win, and lead the masses out from darkness 
into light. We hope that the progress of education, 
though slow, the Masonic fraternity, intercourse with 
Europe and America, the pressure of the Japanese spirit 
from the Far East, and the universal craving of humanity 
for democratic governments and institutions,—all will 
help to strengthen the cohesion of that unhappy empire, 
and to give it in due time real constitutional govern- 
ment. 

Our desire for the perpetuity of the life of Turkey as 
a nation does not spring from our love for the Turk. 
It is born of the conviction that the various human 
elements in that country, in spite of all the differences 
which exist between them, are much closer to one another 
than they could ever be to the European nations which 
covet their country. We believe that, if Turkey could 
be left alone, nay, helped to develop in her own territory 
a higher type of Oriental civilization, it would be vastly 
better for her own citizens and more conducive to peace 
among the nations of the earth. Such a consummation 
would not only prevent the European nations from dis- 
membering and plundering that country, but would do 
away with that spirit of hatred which never fails to 
prevail between the governing ‘foreigner’? and the 
governed ‘‘native,”’—such a spirit as prevails in India 
and Egypt against England, and in other North African 
provinces against France, Germany, and Italy. Turkey 
has enough latent power, if given a little encouragement 
by Europe, to reform and take her place among the great 
nations of the earth. 

But the present attitude of Europe toward the Turco- 
Italian conflict is not only discouraging to those who hope 
for the rehabilitation of Turkey, but is decidedly ominous. 
What can it mean but that the great nations of Europe 
are in a secret pact whose aim is the gradual division 
and absorption of Turkey? Italy seems to understand 
this in her present adventure, and Turkey to tremble at 
the thought of it. Nevertheless, let us still hope on. 
To prophesy in dogmatic terms in this case would be 
indeed hazardous. We can only hope that, whatever 
issues such disturbances may open or decide, the results 
may be conducive to the development of a better civili- 
zation. Let us trust that, in this sifting and overturning 
of the nations, the God of all the earth rules. Let us 
confide that all the bloodshed, all the tears, all the sor- 
rows, which afflict humanity in this age of ours, are a 
few spasms of pain in a long process of atonement of 
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the washing and purging of our race; a few links in a 
chain of events which are moving our humanity toward 


that 
“one far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves.” 


Boston, Mass. 


Memory. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


To sit and think of the dead, 
To call them around us here; 

To think of the lives they led, 
So gentle, and fond, and dear. 


To call up their words of praise, 
And kindly tones of reproof, 

The laughter that brightened our days 
Under the old home roof. 


Oh, this is the fate of the old, 
When the fires of life burn low, 

And the heart is feeling the cold 
Of those who lie under the snow. 


And Hope still plays us its tune 
Of things that are yet to be; 
But it turns to a plaintive tune, 

And sings in a minor key. 


Oh, could they but answer our call, 
The cry that is sounded in vain, 
The emptiness saddest of all, 
That aches with an unstilled pain! 


For this is the fate of the old 
When the fires of life burn low, 

And the heart is feeling the cold 
Of those who lie under the snow. 


The Story of a Face. 


BYA HOM: Be 


One need not hunt up old paintings and daguerreo- 
types and compare them with photographs of the last 
forty years. That is not necessary. The story can be 
read on the street at any hour of any day. I first read 
it in the clouds. There appeared the face of a young 
girl, pretty, pouting, innocent, but vacant of everything 
but prettiness and innocence. The face grew older, 
became anxious and careworn; in the fifties it calmed 
and strengthened; in the sixties it softened; and finally 
there came a look as if a soul had seen beyond where I 
could see and was glad above words. 

Face is a record of character, always this, old or young, 
male or female, rich or poor, black or white. It is as 
easy to tell a fractious man from a patient one as to tell 
a hemlock from an oak. ‘There is a marked difference 
even between the hunger face and the after dinner face. 

You do not think that a man’s religion is shown in his 
face. It is. Sit down in an orthodox congregation 
some Sunday morning, study the faces, and the next 
Sunday morning sit in a congregation of liberals,—the 
liberated,—they are as distinguishable from each other 
as birds in the air are from fishes in the sea. Which is 
which, let God say. He loves both. 

The story told by a face is a wonderful story. Why 
is it published, if not to be read? 
face of the babe, inattentive yet wondering, discovering, 
yet unconscious of all but its discovery; the butterfly 
face of the three-year-old; the school-boy, his lesson not 
quite learned; the careless and the attentive, the sorrow- 
ing and the jubilant, the conquered and the unconquerable. 
If we could be shown the composite face of humanity 
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asjit is to-day, it would be a most interesting study. It 
would not be the face of Adam,—the present is too wide 
awake for that,—and it would not be the face of the man 
of to-morrow. The world is yet wofully lacking in 
understanding. It could not show the face of the Father, 
but its pitiful falling short would be a powerful appeal to 
the creative Heart. 

The face that Nature gives is a blank page. Once 
ours, good and evil are fighting for first place upon a 
record that all may read. A smooth face may be put 
on for an hour’s deceiving, but never can a good face be 
so used. ‘That, once earned, is trusted by all. A smooth 
face deceives but few. 

Cheerfulness is a mark that can be seen from afar, 
and is so common that to find it where gloom might be 
expected is not surprising. It is sometimes dominant 
upon a face familiar with sorrow and acquainted with 
grief. It is the banner uplifted when the tug of life is 
hardest. If there is anything on this hustling, hurry- 
skurry, unripe earth that the Lord loveth, it is a cheerful 
face. 

The brutal man never shows a tender face,—he can- 
not,—nor the foul a pure one. ‘There is a long story be- 
tween the brutal and the tender. These missing chapters 
are all on the street. You may read them at any time,— 
the turning point, reaching forward, the growth of under- 
standing, a step up, and another, and another. Poverty 
is often shown as half blessing. Prosperity is not more 
than that. But what an evening up there might be if 
prosperity were the fatherly thing that it should be! 

The secrets of a soul are never written upon the face 
by the will of the wearer. That was arranged by a 
higher, compelling will. It needs no special gift of 
insight to find in the warm, friendly face that which is 
lacking in the cold, forbidding one. A loving soul has 
robbed no one to enrich itself, and yet a face of loving 
kindness is the most precious thing that has ever been 
shown on the earth. A hateful soul,—was there ever a 
soul quite full of hate?—a hateful soul would wear the 
face of a demon. 

Have you thought that it made no difference to one’s 
face whether one’s methods were open and above board 
or underhanded and deceiving? ‘Then you have never 
looked .the representatives of these methods intently 
in the face. Only guilt need shrink. You may say, 
every face is such a composite of failure and success, 
cheerfulness and gloom, evasion and straightforwardness, 
kindness and coldness, how can any be judged apart? 
They constantly are. And this shows how separate 
each life really is, how carefully guarded by loneliness, 

Would the old, life-beaten man meet death with the 
face of a babe if he might? I doubt if the meanest soul 
alive is as false as that. I think he would rather say, 
perhaps defiantly, I will go out of life just as Iam. I 
found myself in this world without knowledge or ex- 
perience: I blundered ignorantly along, was led into 
temptation, fell, was scorned and hated because of my 
fall, and did my best to pay back. I wonder how the 
Father will meet such a soul as that? Here he has lived 
under his blue sky, and shared sunny days and starry 
nights with the best. May we not hope that a just 
amount of loving correction, dealt out as impartially as 
sunshine and blue sky, will be the ticket of admission 
to a fairer life,—a chance as immortal as the soul itself? 

Handsome and homely mean but little describing a face, 
not much more than when describing a platter. No 
manner of empty platter can satisfy hunger. Every soul ~ 
while here on earth hungers for kindness and sympathy. 
A handsome face filled with selfishness and denying com- ~ 
forts no one. A homely face brimming with kindness 
grows lovelier and lovelier as the years go by. 
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The last chapter of this wonderful story is written 
upon the face of death. Sometimes a dying face is 
touched with a light that never was on sea or land, or 
upon anything but the face of the dying, and we are 
given an instant’s glimpse of something from beyond. 
Here all the groping, all the failure, all the grandeur of a 
life are summed up. We read with reverent, tear- 
dimmed eyes, glad that all our judgments are returned 
to us worthless, and that the future is with one who, see- 
ing, will not fail, and whose mercy endureth forever. 

St. JosEPH, Mo. 


Universal Religion. 


In the earliest known literature of Egypt there is 
extant the religious confession of a lady who, those far 
millenniums back, expresses her love for her god, a 
love which impelled her to succor and help the needy and 
to do all the good she could. What mattered that she 
called her god by another name than ours! Our soul 
leaps to that kindred spirit as one truly of the household 
faith, of the faith that worketh by love. When we read 
of that rigid Catholic, King Louis IX. of France, that he 
was accustomed on every Wednesday and Friday to 
fill his rooms with poor people, to whom he ministered 
with his own hands; when we read of him in his great 
crusade, saying to the Saracens, ‘“‘Say on my part to the 
king your master that I desire so greatly the salvation 
of his soul that I would stop in the prisons of the Sara- 
cens all my life, and never again see the sunlight, if your 
king and his people would become Christians in reality’; 
as we read, does not our soul bend instinctively before 
the majesty of such a love? Where are our creedal differ- 
ences in the light of an inwardness of this kind? ‘The day 
is dawning upon us when this new perception of spiritual 
values will become the only one; when we shall cease 
our emphasis upon doctrinal confessions, and ask, as our 
religious test, not what creed a man signs, but how much 
love he has, what amount of patience, of sympathy, of 
willingness to suffer and to serve! 

And we shall more and more apply this test in judging 
of the condition and prospects of religion in the world. 
How, in this respect, does the matter stand to-day? 
Is religion gaining or losing? Well, it has unquestionably 
lost some things. It has lost the fiery zeal which tort- 
ured and burnt men for a divergence of opinion. The 
Covenanters had a magnificent inwardness of sorts, an 
inwardness of faith, of courage, of unworldliness, of 
endurance to the death, which makes us ashamed. But 
the narrowness, the fierceness of it! May we not be 
thankful that our spirit is purged of the temper which 
permitted Richard Cameron, preaching on the last 
Sunday before his death, to break out in this fashion, 
“He was assured that day the Lord would lift up a 
standard against antichrist that would go to the gates of 
Rome, and burn it with fire; and that ‘Blood’ should be 
their sign and ‘No Quarter’ their word; and he earnestly 
wished it might first begin in Scotland!’’ ‘The quality 
of our religion, as an inwardness, is full enough of imper- 
fections. But it has developed at least to the point of 
making such an utterance impossible, and indeed shock- 
ing, to the men of every confession to-day. 

It may be asked, indeed, whether what religion, as a 
spirit and temper, has lost in intensity it has not gained in 
inclusiveness. ‘The idea of it and the feeling of it contain 
so much more than they did. We see it as no longer a 
British, or a European, or a Protestant, or a Christen- 
dom affair, but as a human affair, in which we are sharers 
with the race. Contrast it with the early Puritan out- 
look and you see how vaster it has become, how incom- 
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parably richer in its reach, its interests, even its problems. 
We can feel the beat of the common human heart across 
oceans and continents. The human consciousness is 
drawing together, in preparation for a common move 
upward. ‘Think of the changed attitude towards other 
races'in®so brief a time in world history as that between 
us and De Quincey! He writes thus of China: “I am 
terrified by the modes of life, by the manners, and by the 
barrier of utter abhorrence placed between us, by feelings 
deeper than I can analyze. I could sooner live with 
lunatics or wild animals.” One-may safely say that the 
gulf between our feeling to-day and that here expressed 
is far greater than the gulf between ourselves and the 
Chinese. And to have gained this new brotherhood, 
is not that a prime feature in religion? ‘The truth about 
the present situation seems to be that the breaking down 
of much that entered into the religious life of the past 
is part of a movement towards a new synthesis, which 
will make religion a vaster, more cosmopolitan, more 
comprehensive, and more richly furnished system than 
the world has ever known before.—The London Christian 
W orld. 


The Religious Value of Modern Education. 


BY REV. WILLIAM H. RAMSEY. 


Unitarians have always been interested in education. 
Naturally so, because the attitude of mind and life which 
goes by this name is the product of enlightened intelli- 
gence and a highly developed moral consciousness. Uni- 
tarians have no interest in education from the point of 
view of sectarian or ecclesiastical propaganda. ‘This 
kind of interest has always been the bane of education. 
Ecclesiastical control of the school has always tended 
toward the narrowing of the mind, and not infrequently 
to the defeating of the highest ends of education. ‘The 
priest, whether Roman Catholic or Protestant, has 
always coveted and striven for the possession of the 
child, in order to exploit it in the interest of his limited 
system. ‘The church (with a big C) is for him a greater 
thing than humanity. 

Religion, for the priest, is synonymous with dogma 
and the Catechism. But the liberal religious thinker 
holds, and will always contend, that religion has no neces- 
sary relation to dogma, and that the connection between 
them is purely arbitrary. 

The aim of education, as understood by the modern 
thinker, is simply to place man in possession of his own 
faculties and powers of mind and body, so as to enable 
him to enter upon the inheritance of the human race,— 
the scientific, the literary, the esthetic, the institutional,— 
and, in and through these, the moral and religious inheri- 
tance. Every child is entitled to this inheritance. Re- 
ligion is not something apart from the rest of the inheri- 
tance, but is a necessary accompaniment of growing 
knowledge and adjustment. Religion might perhaps be 
aes the flowering, or, better still, the ripe fruitage of 
all life. 

It is at this point that the ecclesiastic and the humanist 
part company and disagree fundamentally. The priest 
insists that our system of public education is secular and 
godless; and, unhappily, a number of earnest people, 
not at all amenable to any hierarchy, have become in- 
fected with the virus of suspicion and distrust of our 
American public schools. The indictment is that our 
schools are godless, and that their influence is subversive 
of religion and of morality, and that this is due to the 
fact that neither religion nor morality is formally and 
dogmatically taught. 

Now whether this indictment is justified or not depends 
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upon what is meant by religion and by morality. If 
religion consists in the knowledge of dogma and in formal 
exercises of worship—in what is called a “cult’’—and if 
morality consists in the knowledge of formal precepts,— 
injunctions and. prohibitions, and strict obedience to or 
observance of these,—then our public schools are neither 
religious nor moral. 

But there is a higher and truer conception of what 
constitutes religion and morality, and of what constitutes 
religious and moral teaching, according to which our public 
schools are becoming more and more religious as they 
conform to the higher principles and ideals of education. 
The hope of the future regarding the most effective 
moral and religious training of our children lies in the 
broadening and heightening of the meaning of the divine 
and spiritual within the natural and familiar and common 
life;—it lies in the broadening of the interpretation of 
religion. 

Religion, as interpreted by the most thoughtful and 
spiritual minds to-day, is the unfolding of the inner moral 
and spiritual capacities of man,—the expression of these 
inner powers of thought and feeling and conduct. What 
is education but this unfolding of the inner life, of these 
native powers of the child and the man?—for education 
does not end with childhood, and is not confined to the 
school. 

Education is not the inculcation of knowledge or 
acquisition of knowledge. That conception has become 
obsolete. It is rather the development and guidance of 
the power of appreciation,—the power to respond, to 
take up and assimilate and use for the growth of life the 
elements of truth, of goodness, of beauty, that lie around 
us; and it is also the discipline of the will that gives 
moral power and self-mastery. Education that does 
this for the child is religious, is spiritual, in the highest 
sense of the term; for it is through this expansion and 
enrichment of personality and this power of self-direction 
that the divine life is manifested in the world. 

Now it is not claimed for our American public schools 
that they are all actually reaching this splendid aim. 
(It might be asked parenthetically, ‘Are the church- 
schools doing so?”’) No: the transition from the old to 
modern ideals and methods in our schools is not yet fully 
accomplished. But, in principle, the victory is already 
won for the new principles and methods. The ends of 
education and the ends of religion are essentially the 
same. If the schools do their best and highest work, the 
problem of religious training will be largely solved. 
The guiding principles and motives of the new education 
are essentially religious. 

We cannot contemplate with satisfaction any per- 
manent chasm or division between the so-called ‘“‘secular”’ 
and the so-called “‘sacred’’ in education or in life; and 
we believe that the distinction which now exists in the 
minds of many people will be obliterated when the prin- 
ciples and methods of the new education shall have had 
their perfect work. It may be well to give a passing 
glance at a few of the generally accepted principles that 
are shaping the ideals and the work of our best and most 
progressive public school-teachers to-day. 

The general and fundamental principle of modern 
education is that of the natural unfolding of the child’s 
mind and personality. ‘This principle is rooted in the 
conception of the divine nature and worth and the divine 
capacity of the normal child. Out of this central or root 
principle have grown a number of others, which modern 
psychology has made clear for us. ‘The first of these 
principles is that the mind develops by assimilating ma- 
terials from without, just as the body grows by assimilat- 
ing food; that is, by what modern educators call apper- 
ception. Nothing is fully acquired until it has been 
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expressed. The proper attitude and habit of the child is, 
therefore, self-activity. This self-activity is free activity 
which springs from natural and spontaneous interests. 
Therefore, in the work of training the concrete precedes 
the abstract, the reality precedes the symbol. Education 
is the symmetrical development of the entire personality 
and not merely of the intellect. Lastly, that the end 
sought in education is not the building up of isolated and 
selfish personalities, but the building of society as an ethical 
organism. : 

Now the relation of these great principles of modern 
education to religion is very clear and very positive. 
The teacher’s function is to assist in development of the 
entire nature and powers of the child, or at least to put 
the child upon the right lines of development. ‘The new 
education aims at the fullest and finest expression of life. 
If education does not do this, the child is defrauded. 
Merely preparing a boy or a girl to be a good stenographer 
or a good clerk, or what not, is not education. ‘The aim 
is not to prepare the child to get a living, but to prepare 
him to live and to find joy and self-expression in the work 
and the play of life. 

The new education, then, aims at the fullest expression 
of the will and the affections and the creation of the 
highest loyalties. It seeks to train the will to form 
virtuous habits and to build up a strong and rationally 
developed personality. 

One might point out the necessary relation of each of 
the principles to the formation of the highest type of 
moral character. I will touch briefly upon one or two 
very obvious points in this vital connection. “He that 
heareth these words of mine and doeth them not is 
like a man who built his house upon the sand.” ‘There 
you have the principle of self-expression. 

It is impossible to do any piece of honest work well 
without being morally and spiritually bettered by the 
doing. ‘The moral value of manual training is immense. 
The right correlation of brain and muscles is often half 
the battle of morality, of self-control. A right knowledge 
of the great laws and forces of life,—a knowledge that 
comes from experience and direct verification,—that is a 
training in religion. 

Robertson of Brighton once said, “I dabble in chem- 
istry to deepen my reverence.” 

The wise and reverent teacher who has a true sense 
of the divine significance of nature and the unity of all 
laws will find, and does find, the highest spiritual and 
religious significance in every subject he or she takes up. 
And so the new education in emphasizing the signifi- 
cance of the social conscience and the unity of man, the 
divine brotherhood of the race, is emphasizing that which 
is central in modern religion. 

It is impossible to follow the principles of modern 
education without helping to develop the religious life 
in the child. Now when this is done,—when modern 
education has its perfect work in our schools,—the prob- 
lems of the Sunday-school will be simplified. The 
Sunday-school will be prepared by the common schools 
for a splendid union of all the forces of conscience and of 
the spirit. 

The Sunday-school will never solve the problem of 
religious education alone. In one sense the ecclesiastic 
is right. Our present method is one of division. It is 
only in his conception of what religion is that the strict 
ecclesiastic is wrong. When the week-day school does 
its work perfectly, the Sunday-school will give its hour 
far more largely to the cultivation of the expression of 
religious worship through symbolism and song. Its 
teaching function will be superseded by the more thorough 
and systematic work of the common school. 

WELLESLEY Hits, Mass. 
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Literature, 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ELDERLY WOMAN. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25 
net.—It is a joy to have a woman thus tell 
the truth at last and utter a declaration of 
independence that ought to inspire other 
elderly mothers to do the same. It is 
perfectly true that pale pink, for instance, is 
every bit as becoming to a pink-cheeked, 
snowy-haired grandmother as the lavender 
which her grown-up daughter is likely to pre- 
scribe. The very prettiest grandmother we 
know always wears pink, and why shouldn’t 
she? It is quite true, too, that some grand- 
mothers are treated in the nursery as if they 
were contagious diseases, whereas it is one 
of the inalienable rights of grandmothers to 
spoil their grandchildren, if they choose. 
It is true, again, that one doesn’t wish to 
be reminded of her own wrinkles and gray 
hair and failing strength by protests and 
remonstrances every time she wishes to do 
anything. Some old ladies especially dislike 
to have footstools for their feet and cushions 
for their backs. Then why should they have 
to have them, or seem ungracious? But 
this elderly woman’s reflections go deeper 
than the mere recital of her annoyances. 
She recognizes the advantages and the 
limitations of her time of life. She rejoices 
that, if she doesn’t wish to make calls, she 
needn’t; she needn’t go to committee meet- 
ings nor ultra-classical concerts; she can 
make of life a spacious, roomy place, with 
leisure for doing some of the things she 
couldn’t do when her children were young 
and her cares many. On the other hand, 
the limitations are real, and sometimes they 
press hard. One comes slowly to an under- 
standing of the tragedy of the separation 
between the generations, whereby it is 
eternally decreed that each must work out 
its own salvation. Mothers begin by playing 
Providence to their children whom they 
expect to help and to mould; but they end 
as spectators of the drama of their children’s 
lives, unable to stop the march of events. 
Yes, if we help at all, it is not by what we 
do, but by what we are; and, if our grown-up 
children still love us and show they do, we 
may count ourselves fortunate and happy. 
The doubts that come when we wonder if 
we mightn’t have been better mothers,— 
these are hard to bear, and the conclusion 
is that which the writer puts in these words: 
“At the end of life I can only say to myself 
what I wanted to say to Margaret, that each 
one of us can help her children, she her 
small ones and I my big ones, only by loving 
them dearly and trying humbly to under- 
stand, for only in this way can one genera- 
tion come near to the other.”’ 


THE BEES: Bos, BENNIE, AND BURTON. 
By M. Ellen Thonger. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.55 net.—The triplets 
who make their fascinating progress through 
the chapters of this book are livelier and 
more original than any boys we have met 
in fiction for a long time. They take an im- 
portant part in a drama which concerns 
older people than they, and in some respects 
the book is adapted to older readers. An 
unloving, selfish mother is unhappy material 
for a child’s book, though fortunately this 
especial mother betakes herself to Europe so 
early in the story that she fails to spoil the 
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account of her sons’ adventures, while Auntie 
Bell is all that heart could wish. The humor 
of the story is continuous, and the Bees do 
many clever, unexpected, and altogether 
delightful things. The bit of romance will 
not hurt the book for the children, while it 
adds interest for older readers. 


THOUGHTS FoR Datty Iivinc. By Rob- 
ert Collyer. Selected and Arranged by 
Imogen Clark. Boston: American Uni- 
tarian Association. $1 mnet.—These selec- 
tions from the spoken and written words of 
Robert Collyer make especial appeal to his 
friends at this Christmas season, when there 
is call for just such brave, cheery philosophy 
put into a form that may take its messages 
out for the brightening of the coming new 
year. Here are thoughts of nature, life, 
love, service. That the shadows of God 
are divine, that no honest striving is in 
vain, that the providence of God is from 
everlasting to everlasting,—these are words 
that one may take to heart more readily 
because they are said with the glad, con- 
fident ring of one who knows by experience 
that they are to be trusted. It was a good 
thing to put these selections together. 


THE CASTAWAYS OF PETE’s Patco. By 
Carroll Watson Rankin. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.25 net—Many young 
readers of books for girls will remember how 
the group of friends who kept house in 
Dandelion Cottage played mother to a little 
Indian baby, adopting Rose Marie for their 
own until fate interfered. The girls reap- 
pear in this book, having a wonderful camp- 
ing time on the border of a great lake, and 
even Rose Marie reappears, grown a little 
older. One of the most interesting parts 
of the story concerns a boy, shipwrecked on 
the lake and injured in such a way that his 
memory returns but slowly. Pete’s Patch 
proved a successful camping ground, and the 
story of the good times that distinguished 
it will be found quite as interesting as the 
previous stories by this favorite writer. 


THE Fourts Pxysician. By Montgom- 
ery B. Pickett. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & 
Co. $z net.—This Christmas story is the 
expansion of a play which won the first 
prize in a dramatic contest conducted by 
the Chicago Tribune. It depicts the con- 
flict between scientific ambition and_ the 
claims of humanity, as these appeal to a 
talented young physician. A trusted negro 
servant plays an important part in the 
outcome. It may be that the story loses 
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something in the change from the dramatic 
to the narrative form, for the transitions of 
scene interrupt the continuity of the narra- 
tion; but it carries its Christmas lesson in 
the truth hidden from the wise and prudent, 
but revealed to loving and faithful souls. 


Books for Boys. 


Rodney the Ranger, by John V. Lane, con- 
tinues the adventures of Rodney Allison, 
whom an earlier book, Marching with Morgan, 
left a prisoner in the citadel of Quebec, after 
a disastrous campaign. Rodney was a 
Virginian and knew all phases of life in his 
colony. He was taken in the employ of 
Jefferson, and the reader sees something of 
Monticello; but the greater part of the book 
describes his exciting adventures, now in 
the woods escaping Indians, again riding 
with important despatches, hearing Patrick 
Henry’s great speech, or sharing the fortunes 
of war with his friends. Rodney makes his 
way through all the difficulties, accomplish- 
ing his part, and receiving his due reward. 
(L. C. Page & Co. $1.50.) 

L. C. Page & Co. are also the publishers 
of the books by Evaleen Stein, of which the 
latest is The Little Count of Normandy, a pict- 
urésque and attractive tale of the days of 
feudal castles and falcon-flying and puppet 
shows and romantic accessories of fiction. 
Raoul, the young hero, is a gentle lad who 
falls into the hands of robbers and goes 
through many adventures before he again 
finds his way back to his lady mother. 
($1.25.) 

Among the more exciting books for boys is 
The Night Riders of Cave Knob, by Quincy 
Scott. The outwitting of a gang of conspir- 
ators by unusual and startling devices, the 
establishment of order and justice in a law- 
less community, and the part played by a 
quick-witted, self-reliant boy of sixteen give 
a plot with plenty of incident. The troubles 
of the tobacco growers in Kentucky furnish 
the starting point. Things begin to happen, 
and before the climax is reached the reader 
is taken through exciting scenes, in which 
the hero of the story plays an important 
part. It is safe to say that no boy will 
begin the book without finishing it. (A. C. 
McClurg & Co. $1.25.) 


Miscellaneous. 


A Christmas poem, written by Mrs. Celia 
Parker Woolley, had been printed as a leaflet, 
attractive for holiday uses. Mrs. Woolley 
is best known as a writer and a reformer; 


“A good book to put into the hands of any who seriously question the place of religion in modern life.” 


THE COMING RELIGION 


By CHARLES F. DOLE 
Author of ‘‘The Ethics of Progress,” ‘‘The Coming People,’’ etc. 
12mo, $1.00 net; by mail, $1.10 
An important book, bringing a message to all mankind. Its influence among men of every faith will be for good, 
as emphasizing the central, universal truths of religion, as offering a gospel of hope, joy, work, progress, as making life 


more, not less, significant, the continuance of life hereafter more, not less, hopeful. The author’s style is quotable and 
his manner of presenting his subject is characterized by illuminating illustrations and comparisons, and by a fine 


moderation and charity toward all men of all creeds. 


—The World To-day 


“A timely book which analyzes the influences and forces that are shaping the religious thought of the thinking 
people of to-day. This book should be read by every man and woman in and out of the orthodox church, especi 


the young men and women. 


It has a message for both the mystic and the materialistic. 


by 
It reconciles many os the 


conflicting views, whose conflict has awakened thousands to the fact that the old faith is passing and yet who would not 
lose God. Most important of all is the stress that is laid upon the gospel of brotherhood and service and its new appli- 


cation to our fermenting social order.” —Indianapolis News. 


SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston 
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but she has written poetry that ought to be 
better known, and this Christmas song 
ought to take its needed message far and wide. 
Copies may be had from Frederick Douglas 
Centre, 3032 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, for 
1o cents each, three for 25, and seven for 
50 cents. 


Little, Brown & Co. have recently issued 
two new numbers in their attractive Little 
People Everywhere Series. Hassan in Egypt 
tells the story of a young Moslem boy, 
who made an unexpected journey through 
Egypt under unusual conditions. Incident- 
ally the reader learns much about the coun- 
try and the people. Marta in Holland is a 
flaxen-haired little Dutch girl, with dimples 
in her rosy cheeks and the bluesi of all blue 
eyes. How her three wishes came true is a 
story worth telling, and the country in which 
she lives is made familiar and real through her 
various activities and adventures (60 cents 
each). 


The Old Farmer’s Almanac, Number 120, 
makes straight the path of the new year 
that is almost upon us. No one would wish 
to alter its familiar form or miss the yellow 
covers. Its astronomical calculations are in 
frequent use, for no other calendar tells one 
so conveniently the length of the days, the 
hours of sunrise and sunset, and the time of 
the tides. The usual information, social, 
political, agricultural, and practical, is to be 
‘found in accustomed places, and one under- 
stands by it something of the reason for the 
fact, that one often finds in the biographies 
of noted New England men of an earlier 
generation the mention that their boyhood 
reading included the Old Farmer’s Almanac. 
Published by William Ware & Co., Boston. 


In The Twelfth Christmas Marjorie Benton 
Cooke writes in dramatic form of the moment 
when the twelve-year-old Jesus becomes 
aware of his great mission and takes upon 
his young shoulders the burden of love and 
sorrow for all his brethren. The Christ 
Child has protected a frightened little girl, 
Marah of the strange, sad eyes, from the 
rough playmates, and, when she has gone, he 
turns to his mother with the word she has 
been dreading, ‘‘ Mother, why am I different 
from the rest?’”’ She cannot avoid his ques- 
tions, and, however much she may long to 
bear his burdens herself, she cannot hold back 
the destiny from which at first he shrinks 
with a child’s dependence on its mother. It 
is a brief scene, but touching; and in the 
setting which Forbes & Co. of Chicago have 


given it, it will doubtless be used as a Christ- | 


mas booklet by many. Another Christmas 
booklet, prepared by the same writer and 


sent out by the same publishers, is a dainty | 
collection of twenty-five sonnets, To Mother, | 


strong with filial affection, expressed with 
originality and grace. The booklets are 
50 cents each. 


Books Received. 


From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
Commentary on the Book of Job. By George A. Barton, 


Ph.D. cents net. F 
The aids tick ccenl, By Rev. J.J. Lanier, D.D. $1.25 
net. 
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A Carriage and Two Women 
By Frances S. Howe 
Private sale. Price, $1.50; postage, 15 cents. Address, 
Miss or oieg 60 Mt. icauent Avenue, enter. Ss. 
A few copies at Old Corner Bookstore; also at W. B. 
Clarke Co., Boston. 
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THE GOLDEN SHUTTLE 


The Poems of Marion Franklin Ham 


ONE of the beautiful Gift Books of the year— | 
a book that has stood the test of the most 
critical judgment. 


The repeated appearance of the book is a flattering | 
tribute to its popularity. So large a measure of success 
is rarely won by a writer of verse in these days. 

—The Boston Transcript. 


$1.00 net; by mail, $1.10 


SHERMAN, FRENCH & COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS BOSTON 


An Ideal Gift Book 
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In the Life of Julia Ward Howe. 
By Maup Howe. 
“A marvellous record of a wonderful woman.”— Literary 
Digest. 
“These chapters are a beautiful story that will keep alive 
the memory of Mrs. Howe.”— Christian Register. 


With frontispiece portrait by John Elliott. 
Beautifully bound. Price, 75 cents; 
by mail, 81 cents. 


At all Booksellers, or of the | 
Publishers, 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON. 


Be sure to buy for Christmas presents Rev. J. T. 
SUNDERLAND’S new book, OH, TO BE RICH 
AND YOUNG!—“‘a glowing pzan of the spirit,” 
“fa ringing proclamation of the greatness of the 
human soul,” “‘a volume of splendid uplift for 
everybody.” $1.00 net; by mail, $1.08. 


Also, THE ORIGIN AND CHARACTER 
OF THE BIBLE. New and enlarged edition. 
Declared to be “the most illuminating popular 
work on the Bible in the English language.” 
$1.20 net; by mail, $1.34. 


THE SPARK IN THE CLOD. “A fresh 


and powerful treatment of Religion and Evo-| 


lution.” 80 cents net; by mail, 88 cents. 


Order from the AMERICAN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


/ tinted paper. 
| to tell how good it is—the author’s name is suffi- 
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John T. McCutcheon 


LITTLE booklet printed in two colors on 
Ten illustrations. No need to 


cient. In envelope ready for mailing. 
Single Copy . $0.25 
Five copies to one address . 1.00 


A choice line of hand-colored Christmas Cards, etc. 
Send for lists 


FRANCES L. LESTER 
1151 East 55th Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Che 


Unitarian Advance 


For December 


Problems of Marriage and Divorce, by ANNA 
GarRLIN SPENCER. The Novel as a Factor in 
Morals, by Harriet T. Comstock. Occasional 
Hymns by Great Preachers, by HEnry WILDER 
Foote. The Washington Conference and Social 
Justice, by Jonn Haynes Hotmes. Men and 
Religion, by CHAartES W. Casson. Why Do 
I Preach, and What? by Ercar UNITARIAN 
MXNISTERS. 


Single Copies, 10 cents; Subscription price, $1.00. 
104 East Twentieth St., New York. 


The Leadership of Jesus 


Christmas Sermon by 
James Freeman Clarke 


SENT FREE to Post-office Mission Workers 
and Individuals Interested. 


Address, Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
gt Mt. Vernon Street . Boston, Mass. 


THE al 


TRANSFIGURATION OF LIFE 


SERMONS BY 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


The Joys of Christmas; A Happy New 
| Year; How to Get the Most out of the 
Coming Year; The Transformation of 
Years into Life; The Genuine Prayer; 
|The House of God and the Gate of Heaven; 
| Homes in Heaven and on Earth; The Old 
and New View of the Hereafter; Souls 
Already Risen with Christ; What God 
(Gives He Gives Forever; From Faith to 
Faith; Man Doth not Live by Bread 
Alone; The Unknown God and the Known 
God; Be not Weary in Well-doing; Do 
not be Discouraged; Rejoice Evermore; 
All Things are Yours; The Unspeakable 
Gift; The Transfiguration of Life. 


NOT BEFORE PRINTED IN BOOK FORM 
PRICE, $1.00 (by mail, $1.10) 


Address 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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The Dome. 
Little People on the Wall. 


When the coals all softly glow, 
And the light is burning low, 
Soon appear, as shadows fall, 
Little people on the wall. 


How they stare and scowl, or grin! 
Young and aged, fat and thin; 
From their bonnets queer they peep; 
Oh, I cannot get to sleep! 


Mother enters with a light,— 

All have vanished—not a sprite! 
“Simply fancy running wild,” 
Mother says; “that’s all, my child.” 


Then she cuddles me up tight; 
When I wake ’tis morning bright. 
Flowers and buds and leaves, that’s all— 
Are the people on the wall. 

—Ruth Herrick, in Little Folks. 


Two Little Shoes. 


BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 


Two little shoes were standing on the shelf 
in the shoe shop. They were very shiny, 
their lacings were uncrumpled, they were 
new shoes, they were boys’ shoes! 

They could look out of the window into 
the busy -street. They could look down 
into the busy shop. They could see every- 
thing, yet the little shoes were not happy. 

“TI wonder why I feel so queer?”’ said the 
little shoes to a pair of men’s shoes at his 
side. ‘“‘Big shoes, tell me why? You are 
so much wiser than J am.” 

“But how do you feel, little friend?” 
said the big shoes, kindly. 

“Oh,—empty, hungry,”’ replied the little 
shoes in a very forlorn way. 

“That is because you have no small, 
dancing feet laced up inside you. But do 
not lose heart. Some day your boy will 
come. He will carry you away on his fat, 
little feet. He will run up and down all 
day long, and then you’ll not be lonely, 
then you’ll not feel hungry.” 

“Will he come to-day?” cried the little 
shoes, eagerly. 

“No one knows. Just wait and see.” 
So each day the little shoes waited hopefully. 
At last a sunny spring morning came and 
with it a pretty lady. Now the lady held 
by the hand a little boy who could not keep 
still one minute. He had bright goldy 
locks that went bibbety-bob. His cheeks 
were like two pink roses, and his mouth was 
made to kiss. 

Little boy ran up and down the shop. 
He chased the solemn old dog from his warm 
corner by the fire. He tried to climb up on 
the backs of the chairs. At last the shop 
man caught hold of him and swung him up 
on the cushioned bench. 

“Wi! Mister,” he said. ‘‘When a fellow 
wants a pair of new shoes, he has to keep 
still just a minute.” 

The little shoes almost trembled when 


they saw the man come his way. Was that | 


his boy? Was he really to be chosen at last? 

The shop man reached up and took down 
the little shoes. ‘‘Here’s just what you 
want, ma’am,’’ he said.- So the old shoes 
were taken off and the new ones slipped on. 
Oh, how warm and pleasant it was to feel | 
those fat toes cuddling away inside! The 


shoes no longer felt empty and hungry. 
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“How do they feel, Bunny?” said the 
pretty lady, after the shoes had been laced. 

“Just yovely,” said the little boy. ‘‘Can’t 
I wear ’em home, Mother?” 

“Are you sure they are all right?” said 
Mother, doubtfully. 

Little boy slid down from the seat and 
ran skipping to the other end of the shop, 
every yellow curl bobbing. ‘‘They’re just 
yovely,’”’ he cried. 

So the old shoes were left to be mended, 
and they all started for home. 

“Good-bye, kind, big shoes!’’ cried the 
little shoes. ‘Good-bye, little friend,’ said 
the big shoes. ‘‘I’m glad your boy has 
come,” 

So the plump feet in the new shoes danced 
home. ‘They went up and down and around 
the house and yard until bedtime, and then 
both shoes and boy were tired out. 

The little shoes felt lonely and sad when 
the boy’s feet were taken out of them. They 
wondered if that was the end of all good 
things. But another day came, with its 
sunshine and the boy’s sweet laugh. 

“You must not go out of the yard, Bunny,” 

said Mother. 
e “No, Mother, Pll not,’’ promised little 
boy, dutifully. For a long time all went 
well, then the boy stood by the gate and 
peeped out. 

“Oh, dear!” thought the little shoes. 
Boy opened the gate and at the same time 
looked up at the windows: no one was 
watching. 

Then one foot slipped outside. ‘‘No! 
no!” cried the shoes. But the boy did not 
listen, and out went the other foot. 

“Don’t! don’t! please don’t,’ implored 
the little shoes. ‘‘Mother said, ‘No! No!’” 
But still the boy did not listen. The feet 
began to run and the shoes had to run, 
too. 

They went down to the river, and little 
boy picked up pebbles and threw them into 
the water. It was such fun, and he threw 
harder and harder. Suddenly his foot 
slipped, and over went boy and the new 
shoes into the water! 

A man heard boy scream and pulled him 
out. He was not hurt, but, oh, so wet. 
The man was a kind man and carried him 
home. Mother was just coming out of the 
gate when they reached there. 

“O Bunny!” said Mother sadly, when 
she had heard the man’s story and thanked 
him. 

“T couldn’t help it! The shoes made 
me go! I didn’t want to. I tried not to, 
but they just made me!”’ 

“The new shoes?” 

“Yes, Mother.” 

“Then they were very naughty! I think 
we must hang them.” Oh, how unhappy 
the shoes were. Boy, his boy, had not been 


true to him! 


Boy was stripped and popped into a warm 
bath. ‘Then he was rubbed, rolled up in a 
blanket, and put to bed. Then mother 
took the shoes and hung them up over the 
fire. 

Sad, indeed, were the little shoes. 
water rolled down their lacings and fell in 
drops to the floor. It truly looked as if the 
shoes were crying. Boy watched the drops 
with a strange, heavy feeling in his heart. 
It got bigger and bigger and boy began to 
cry. 

“What is it, Bunny?” said his Mother. 


The | 
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“Don’t hang my new shoes! They didn’t 
do it! See, they’re crying!” 

‘Who did it, then?” 

“JT did! I ran out of the yard! 
shoes didn’t make me.” 

“Poor little shoes,’ said Mother, taking 
them down. “Bunny is sorry. Youshall 
not be hung any more.” 

Oh, how happy the shoes were as they 
stood on a cricket by the fire and got nicely 
dried. His boy had been true to him after 
all. 

Boy went to sleep, and the yellow kitty 
snored before the fire, too. By and by 
some one rubbed the shoes with oil and made 
them soft once more. ‘ 

The next day little boy woke up laughing, 
and the happy time began all over again. 


The 


The Cats of Manxland. 


“You see, there’s one place in the world, at 
least, where the small boy doesn’t often have 
the fun of pulling the cat’s tail,” laughed 
one of the Islanders in the little fifteen-by- 
thirty-mile Isle of Man in the Irish Sea. 

We were watching some Manx kittens 
frolicking and tumbling about on the lawn. 
“And, by the way,” he continued, “have 
you ever seen a Manx cat try to run around 
acorner? Yousee, it hasn’t even the apology 
for a tail. The tail acts as a rudder with the 
ordinary cat in any such performance as 
that and steers it safely. A Manx cat will 
seldom try this ‘stunt,’ instinct telling it 
that it’s an almost impossible feat; but 
occasionally such a thing happens, and it 
usually ends in a ludicrous tumble.” 

The longer I stayed in the Island, the 
more I saw of these charming little pets. 
One sees them everywhere, sometimes jump- 
ing like rabbits from the gorse and fuchsia 
hedges, leisurely walking the streets of the 
little fishing towns, or stretched lazily in 
the sun outside the tiny white-washed cot- 
tages, or in the beautiful gardens of the more 
pretentious villas. 

Sometimes one comes upon an odd-look- 
ing group, as I did one day when passing a 
charming home almost buried in a glory of 
rose and fuchsia bushes. This group com- 
prised a fierce-looking black cat with a full- 
length tail, a half-breed Manx cat with half 
a tail, a full-breed cat with no tail, and a 
long-tailed smoke-colored cat from the 
Shetland Isles. The latter are at present 
very popular in the Isle of Man. 

The Manx cat has a smaller head, longer 
hind legs and shorter body than the ordinary 
cat. They run and jump much like rab- 
bits, and have a fox’s queer way of looking 
at you as if reading your thoughts. 

“T believe there are as many Manx cats 
in Cleveland, Ohio, or San Francisco, as in 
the Island,” said one of the Islanders to 
me. ‘“‘Large numbers have been brought to 
those cities.’ Many are also brought to 
England as gifts. Half a crown is often 
charged for these pets and sometimes a 
much higher price. The cat-shows of the 
Island present a fine showing. 

Long ago, when the Isle of Man was ruled 
by the Cambrian princes, the value of a cat 
was set by law. One of the old Manx laws 
reads as follows: ‘‘The price of a kitten 
before it can see is a penny. After it can 
see and before it catches a mouse, twopence 
and after it catches a mouse, fourpence.” 
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We are also told that, if the kitten proved | 


not perfect in sight or hearing, or if dull of 
claws, the seller must forfeit to the buyer 
one-third of its value. 

In Pierre Loti’s “Book of Pity and of 
Death’ we are told of the supreme trust- 
fulness which a cat places in one it loves. 
This is especially true of the Manx cat. 
It is more suspicious than other cats, but, 
once it becomes attached to a person, its 
whole heart is given unreservedly. 

The Isle of Man, like all countries with an 
ancient history, abounds in fascinating 
legends. ‘There are several legends in regard 
to the origin of the Manx cat. One of 
these I have woven into a little rhyme:— 

’T was time to close the ark’s great door, 

And Noah said, ‘‘ Now, let me see! 

Are they all in?—the tiger, bear, 

The panther, dog, and chimpanzee, 

“Lion and wolf and elephant, 

Leopard and fox? Are they all in? 

If so, I'll shut the door at last 

And our long journey we’ll begin.” 
But just as Noah slammed the door, 
Preparing for the ocean sail, 
The cat from mousing came in late. 
Alas! the door cut off her tail! 
Puss from the window jumped and ran, 
Was rescued, loudly purred her thanks, 
She landed on the Isle of Man 
And ever after was called Manx! 
—Alice J. Cleator, in Farm and Fireside. 


Snow Drop: a True Story. 


“Jane, come see what I have for you,” 
called father’s voice one evening. It had 
been a cold, snowy day, and little Jane had 
been playing in the house, trying to have 
fun with her dollies and toys. She was 
tired now, and, when father called, she ran 
to the kitchen, for she knew he had been 
out feeding the horses and cows and sheep. 
Oh, dear, what was it he had wrapped up in 
his coat? 

With a jolly laugh father said, “‘See the 
pet I have brought you”’; and he drew out 
the dearest, whitest, wee baby lamb! Jane 
took it in her arms, and it cuddled right down 
with a little contented sound. 

Mother came to see what it was, and said, 
“Vou'll have to take care of it, little girl, 
and keep it warm and feed it.” 

Of course she would, said Jane; and, when 
bedtime came, she carried it upstairs and put 
it in a basket beside her bed for the night. 

About ten o’clock, when Jane was fast 
asleep, the little lamb woke up very hungry, 
and said, “‘Ma-aa-ma-aa.” Jane woke up 
with a start. Ves, it was the lamb crying. 

What should she do? “It wants milk,” 
thought Jane, “and I shall have to get it.” 
She knew that in the big pantry there were 
shining buckets of milk; and down the dark 
stairs she crept, found the milk, and brought 
it up to the crying little animal. But the 
lamb was too little to lap it up. 

By this time mother had awakened, and 
came in to find out what the trouble was. 
She smiled when she found what Jane was 
trying to do, and suggested, “‘We’d better 
get a bottle, dear, and then heat the milk, 
and put it in that; then the baby lamb can 
suck it out that way.” 

Sure enough, little ‘Snow Drop,” as Jane 
had named her, took the bottle-milk very 
nicely, then curled up and went fast to 
sleep until morning. 
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After that?Jane and Snow Drop were al- 
ways together. The baby lamb soon learned 
to follow her around the house and ground 
like a dog, and every night it would lie down 
beside Jane’s bed for the night, and was 
always awake and ready for play the mo- 
ment Jane opened her eyes. 

Toward spring Snow Drop was no longer 
a snowdrop, but more like a large snow- 
bank. She had grown and grown, and 
every day father kept saying, “‘I’ll have to 
take Snow Drop out to the flock.” Then 
Jane would cry, and beg to keep her a little 
longer. 

But one day Snow Drop was naughty. 
The dinner-table was all set, and a great 
big dish of celery was on the table, with the 
salt dishes. When Jane came into the 
dining-room, Snow Drop was standing in 
the middle of the table eating the celery 
and licking up the salt. Jane shoved her 
down, scolding her soundly; then naughty 
Snow Drop lowered her head, and butted 
Jane out of the room. 

And that day Snow Drop joined the flock 
in the pasture.—Alline van Orden, in Sunday 
School Times. 


A Cheerful Giver. 


A True Story. 

I was in the toy department of a large 
store, admiring the various. mechanical 
devices which always attract me at Christ- 
mas time, when I heard a footstep beside 
me. Glancing around, I beheld a little 
newsboy whose canvas bag hung quite 
empty at his side, and tightly clutched in 
his little palm was a twenty-five cent piece. 
He was no more than a ragged little street 
urchin, but something in his glance in- 
terested me, so I watched. 

Just then another boy, not more than 
seven years old, appeared. He, too, was a 
newsboy; but, unlike the other, he had 
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several unsold papers in the bag thrown over 
his shoulder. The two seemed to know each 
other, and, after informal greetings, began to 
discuss the toys laid out before them. They 
examined them all, now exclaiming in delight, 
now finding fault. The smaller boy had 
thirty cents in his grimy little hand, and, in’ 
the unintelligible jargon of the streets, they 
talked of their intended purchases. 

At last a clerk, after deciding that they 
really meant to buy something, hurried up, 
and in a gruff voice asked them what they 
wanted. The smaller one spoke first, point- 
ing out a toy boat that wound up. ‘The 
clerk said it was fifty cents. 

“Wry,” exclaimed the little fellow, ‘I 
tought ev’ry-t’ing was marked down!” 

The other gave a glance at his companion, 
then resolutely told the clerk to wrap the 


boat up—he would help pay for it. As the 
two passed out, the older said,— 

“Aw, dat’s all right, Bobbie; I didn’t 
want de engine very bad, anyway.” And 


he left the store grinning, and apparently 
just as happy as the smaller boy. 

But his eyes were filled with tears.— 
Marjorie D. Cole, in St. Nicholas, 


Little Dot was drawing a picture with 
pen and ink on her paper. It turned out 
to be a cat without a tail. 

‘Where is the tail?’’ asked the mother. 
Dot looked puzzled for a minute. ‘Then her 
face cleared as she said, “Why, that’s in 
the ink bottle yet, mother.” 


Little Paul Clancey was born in India, his 
papa and mamma being missionaries. A 
little more than a year ago they returned to 
America and to their old home in Michigan. 
When the first snow fell, the first little Paul 
ever saw, he was taken out for a ride on a 
hand-sled. After enjoying it in silence for 
a time he burst out, ‘‘Oh! it is so nice, a- 
yidin’ on the clouds.” 


TOY 


SHOP 


The Most Convenient Toy Shop in Boston 


Velocipedes, ball-bearing. . $11.00 to $18.00 


Tricycles, ball-bearing . . 12.50 to 18.00 
Dolls’ Trousseaux . 1.25 to 18.00 
Dolls’ Ree -25 to 35.00 
Games. . 25 to 5.00 
WL CCCARO eer cs 5) 5 8s 2.00 to 22.50 
Picture Puzzles... .. . -25 to 5.00 
SOLGTOTS aru M Mats cP a.4 5) 1.0 25 to 15.00 
IBigeissise ae tes voice» 25 to 2.50 
Roy Booksivieeayitectscs'.6 | -l0to 1.50 
Steam Engines ...... 2.50 to 50.00 
Tro Toyae tage ee se .25to 3.50 
(i ed IONS) «ol -25to 3.00 
Mechanical Trains 1.50 to 16.50 
CUT oS D7 ee Ge 5.50 to 5.75 
Mechanical Toys ..... -25to 25.00 
Mechanical Boats... . . -35 to 35.00 


Paint Boxes $0.25 to $12.50 


Children’s Furniture. .. . -25 to 10.00 
Imported and Domestic 

Sioves¥4. -.0ts ec oe -50to 25.00 
Flexible Flyer Sleds . . . . 2.50to 4.50 
SKIN weOV SEE sec cate, eee x -I5to 15.00 
Rocking Horses. . 5.00 to 10.00 
Wooden Toys. ...... -10 to 10.00 
Doll Houses 1.25 to 35.00 
Plush Animals: %) i 4hs)s -75 to 15.00 
‘Anitomobiles?). . sfiets. oo 7.50 to 12.50 
Roly Polys-.i.< ii wes - 25to 1.50 
Horses and Carts ..... 1.00 to 7.50 
PLOY DULOS he “audits wantal xn 1.00 to 12.50 
Boxes of Animals ..... -50 to 12.00 


Christmas Tree Ornaments 


R. H. STEARNS & CO. 
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Friends Indeed. 


BY E. S. GOODHUE, M.D. 

However true indeed the “friend in need”’ 
may be, I think that this aphoristic concep- 
tion of his relation to us is not quite worthy 
of the real office of a true friend. It is the 
friend we do not need in a material sense, 
the one whose companionship is a spiritual 
and moral uplift, who makes life not only 
enjoyable, but potential. Few of us ever 
have occasion to call upon a friend for finan- 
cial aid, or, at least, we all try hard so to 
arrange our business affairs that our own 
reserves may be available for accidents and 
contingencies. I am afraid that even our 
true friends would regard us askance if we 
considered them valuable assets to our per- 
sonal properties. Friends of the Harold 
Skimpole type may be entertaining and lov- 
able, but to the man who earns his bread by 
the sweat of his brow they may prove un- 
comfortable associates. The man of good 
business sense is suspicious of such charac- 
ters, and his grounds are probably reasonable. 
Of course there are occasions when the pe- 
cuniary assistance of a friend is timely and 
legitimate, and quite in the line of disinter- 
ested friendship; but men who need this sort 
of aid even in their sorest straits are very 
slow to accept any proffer until they have 
tried every other available means which may 
be secured on strictly business lines. 

Sad experience has shown that those who 
are in the habit of applying readily to their 
friends for loans or note endorsements are 
also in the habit of repudiating their obliga- 
tions, breaking up their friendships, and 
often their friends in the bargain. The ex- 
perience so well rendered by the quaint poet 
is an old one:— 

“At length with money came my friend, 
which pleased me wondrous well; 

I got my money, but my friend away quite 

from me fell. 

Now had I money and my friend, as I have 

had before, 

I’d keep my money and my friend, and play 

the fool no more.” 
However, this only shows that the borrower 
was never a true friend. He would have 
paid back, if not in money, in the gratitude 
of a sincerely honest heart. 

If we ourselves are deserving, I doubt if 
we ever “lose” a real friend. But we are 
sometimes deceived by insincerity, disloyalty, 
and self-seeking under the guise of disinter- 
ested friendship. Or, perhaps, the well- 
meaning but weak have failed to stand the 
test which comes to all sooner or later,—the 
test of loyal, honest, and unwavering affec- 
tion. ‘‘Et tu, Brute’’ must sometimes come 
out of the depths of sad experience. The 
one we trusted has gone over to the enemy. 
He has his own excuses, no doubt, and per- 
haps conscientiously justifies himself; but 
the stab goes to the quick, and nothing can 
quite heal it. 

‘The worth of a friend is due largely to our 
faith and security in his friendship, to our 
knowledge that, no matter what happens ex- 
trinsically, nothing can part us. This trust 
is something like the confidence of business 
men in the financial stability of the country. 
In that confidence almost-any great business 
enterprise may be carried on. If your true 
friend does not get a letter from you for 
months and months, he says to himself that 
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there is some good reason why he has not 
answered friendly messages. He makes rea- 
sonable excuses, and writes again. 

Supposing that he hears, on rather good 
authority, as such informing authorities go, 
that his friend has said something to his 
discredit, or spoken slightingly of him. After 
he has founded his friendship, supposing he 
is told that he has built upon sand, that the 
friend he respects is unworthy, will the re- 
cipient of such information suddenly drop 
his friend? Will he pay attention to the 
gossip? Not if he is worthy of such a trust 
as friendship. He will send a still more 


affectionate message, and, if the matter be 


important enough, tell his friend all that he 
has heard, how, and from whom he heard it. 
He will believe his friend’s explanation—ah, 
that is the precious part about it,—he will 
believe his friend’s explanation in preference 
to the charges of any one else. 

What is life worth, what is a friend worth, 
what are God and faith and trust for, if we 
do not first of all and always trust those we 
know and love best? Moreover, what are 
we that we should give up a friend because 
he stumbles, because he shows some of the 
human weaknesses we are so ready to excuse 
in ourselves? Have we always been wise 
enough to limit our errancy to wrong think- 
ing? Have our thoughts always righted 
themselves before they were converted into 
acts? If we think so for a moment, let us 
consult our reminiscent records. Even our 
best friends will not prove ideal in all things. 
They will make mistakes, show tempera- 
mental deficiencies as they grow older, per- 
haps irritate us by plain speaking. Their 
politics may be bad and their religion worse, 
according to our convictions. They may 
prove weak where they should have been 
strong, and yet they may love us. 

It is sad to read of broken friendships, 
evidences of our human frailty and injustice. 
Some ‘‘misunderstanding,’’ some ‘streak of 
pride of prejudice, and the sweetest faith of 
life is turned into bitterness. It was Byron 
(himself temperamentally unfitted for friend- 
ship) who wrote this epitaph for his dog:— 


“To mark a friend’s remains these stones 
arise; 
I never knew but one, and here he lies.” 


Surely a man who could claim no friends 
in this world of blessed human friendships 
must himself lack the essential bond of sym- 
pathy. What an instance we have of the 
permanence of personal relations in the 
friendship of Hogg for Shelley, who differed 
from him upon almost every single question! 

As we grow older, and each of us begins to 
‘dip his nose in the Gascon wine,’”’ a process 
of natural selection goes on, and with friends, 


-as with other things, the fittest only remain 


intimate. Wedonotbecomeestranged. We 
only grow away from each other, or a wide 
sea and an almost impassable continent prove 
barriers. The schoolboy has his friends 
whom Time wrests from him. Other inter- 
ests predominate, or the boyish qualities 
necessary to a continuance of the friendship 
are outgrown. At college again new friends 
are made, many of them to be true and per- 
manent, but some of them to be forgotten 
by a sort of mutual acquiescence. 

The greatness of a true friend -is shown 
when it becomes his mission to defend the 
character of another who has been attacked, 
when he does it for pure loyalty’s sake with- 
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out fear or favor, or the suspicion that his 
own interests may suffer on account of his 
adherence. How many fail to stand with 
the man against whom everything seems to 
be going! But the man who will not give 
up his respect and regard for you even at 
the point of the bayonet, who will be your 
friend despite the wiles of enemies and weak 
friends, his price is above rubies. 

Perhaps it is hard to form new friendships 
after middle life. The old links are snapping 
asunder, and the new ones are difficult to 
forge. It seems to need the temper of 
youth to make them strong. Shakespeare’s 
advice to ‘‘grapple with hooks of steel’ 
hardly applies as in the days ‘‘when life was 
young and love was free.”’ 

The other day I came across something 
in print which I had penned as a boy in a 
classmate’s album. It came before my eye 
by chance as a waif, and I give it out again 
because it is as much my own now as it 
was twenty-five years ago:— 


“Friends in what way, I wonder? 
Must their values lie hidden 
Like coins in wee toy banks 
All secret till broken? 
Or shall some token 
Now as we go, be given and spoken? 
If friends, let us be friends: 
If near—friends; if far—friends; 
Always in friendliness.” 

Hawatri. 


The Prison Chaplain. 


Rev. O. L. Kiplinger, chaplain of the 
Indiana State Prison, has recently stated 
in the Congregationalist some of the lines of 
service open to the chaplain of the modern 
prison. He writes:— 


First of all I make it my duty to see the 
new prisoner and interview him promptly. 
There were twenty-eight such new men 
received last month, and that is a fair aver- 
age. The purpose of this interview is to 
get the prisoner to see that the institution 
which he has entered had nothing whatever 
to do with his coming; that its officers can 
have nothing against him personally, and 
will be his friends and advisers if he will 
let them; that the institution is not main- 
tained for the purpose of humiliating him 
unnecessarily, but its very regulation is for 
his help if he will so receive it; that he is 
not merely “doing time,’’ but is to be given 
the opportunity of demonstrating his fitness 
for release; that the length of his stay 
depends more upon himself than any other 
agency; that he will be given a “‘square 
deal”” on every hand; that we propose to 
do our duty by him whether he does by us 
or not, but the doing of that will be a great 
deal easier if he responds to his duty; that 
he has no need to give up hope because of 
this experience; that the whole purpose of 
this institution is to help him recover his 
manhood and make him self-dependent, and 
if he proves himself worthy it will help him 
some day to take his place in the world again. 

At this first interview also I usually get 
the beginnings of my data in the prisoner’s 
case. I learn his name, age, color, the date 
of his sentence, the term for which he was 
sentenced, and whether he pleaded guilty 
or not. I keep a card index of all the pris- 
oners and later, as my acquaintance with 
the man ripens, I add to the information 
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gained at the first interview the facts as to 
his previous criminal history, if he has any; 
his record in the prison; his own statement 
of his crime; the judge’s and prosecutor’s 
statement of it; their recommendation as 
to his parole; and the information which 
may be gathered by correspondence or 
personal investigation. 

This first interview often means much to 
the prisoner. I recall the case of an in- 
telligent man—a county superintendent of 
schools—who in a moment of weakness 


issued some fraudulent school orders, was 
convicted and sent to us. He had fallen 
after a long career of public service. He 


was overwhelmed by the disgrace and filled 
with dread at the thought of coming to 
prison. He thought of it as the place of 
punishment, and thought every man’s hand 
would be against him. He had heard of 
dark cells, bread and water, and brutality. 
He did not think he would live through the 
experience, and felt, if he did, there would be 
no chance in life for him. To meet a friend 
within an hour; to be assured that his sur- 
roundings would at all times be as clean and 
wholesome as the receiving cell in which I 
found him; that he would have an abundance 
of light and air and good food; that nothing 
impossible would be expected of him; and, 
above all, to be told then and there that, if 
he had no other friend to stand by him when 
the day of his release came, we would find 
suitable employment for him for one year 
from the date of his parole put heart into him. 

Before leaving him I asked him if he 
dreaded staying alone that night in his 
cell, and he confessed that the very thought 
of so doing was agony to him. I asked the 
officer to put some clean, intelligent prisoner 
in the cell with him. This was done not 
only that night, but several nights, and the 
gratitude for that little act of kindness was 
touching. This man made a perfect record 
while in prison, received his parole at the 
expiration of his minimum sentence, kept 
perfectly the conditions of his parole, a year 
later received. his final discharge, and is 
now living the life of an honorable citizen. 

After this first interview it is my privilege 
to keep in touch with the prisoner. He 
can see me at any time he makes request 
to do so. I visit him occasionally at his 
place of work or in his cell, just as any 
pastor should visit his parishioners. I am 
sure my preaching to him and my teaching 
in the Bible study class are far more helpful 
and effective and more acceptable to the 
prisoner because they grow out of and are 
tempered by my contact with him and my 
knowledge of him. 

Then I have the personal contact with 
the prisoners which grows out of requests 
from them for interviews. Unexpected op- 
portunities for service often come in this way. 

A third line of service open to me is that 
of knowing thoroughly every ~ prisoner’s 
case and being ready to answer accurately 
inquiries made by the parole board. Ad- 
vice will be sought in all the difficult cases, 
and is welcomed in all. But often duty to 
the prisoner as well as duty to the State 
demands that the chaplain shall frankly 
refuse to recommend a prisoner for parole. 
I always tell a prisoner frankly whether I 
will “‘say a good word”’ for him or not. It 
may be thought that the frequent necessity 
of refusing to do this would imperil the 
chaplain’s influence with the prisoners. In 
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an experience of six years I have found that 
the majority of prisoners respect only the 
chaplain who will deal frankly and honestly 
with them. 

Another line of service is through corre- 
spondence. Many mothers and wives and 
other relatives of prisoners are writing to 
know about their loved ones. We have in 
the prison burglars, pickpockets, thieves, 
forgers, bank wreckers, criminals of every 
description, and they are thought of and 
spoken of by people in general as such. 
But when parents and wives and brothers 
and sisters of these men write to me they 
say, ““my son,” “my husband,” ‘‘my 
brother,” and I receive enough of such 
letters daily to keep my heart tender and 
remind me that I am dealing with my brothers. 
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I believe eighty per cent. of the prisoners 
are truthful and sincere in what they say to 
me as their minister. Could I say more of 
men who are free? 


The Superfluity of Books. 


Lord Rosebery in his speech at Glasgow 
has raised a question which no one before 
him has had the courage to discuss in pub- 
lic, though many lovers of literature have 
whispered over it in private. It will be a 
great misfortune if the wit of Lord Rose- 
bery’s address leads to a disregard of its 
serious weight. I will venture to proceed 
one step further than he went, and, with- 
out persiflage, without the least wish to 


CHRISTMAS 


NOVELTIES 


China and Glass 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


China Rooster String Boxes, deco- 
rated in colors to be hung on the wall, 
50c each. (Twine 5 cents per ball.) If 
sent by mail 75 cents each, including 
twine. 

Dinner Sets, wide variety 
Vases—Tea Sets—Sorbet Cups—Toilet 
Sets—Breakfast Sets—Fish Sets 
Wedgwood Old Blue Historical 
Plates (9-inch desert size)—Views of 
Faneuil Hall, Old North Church, Bunker 
Hill, State House, etc. Assorted views 
$4.20 per dozen (35 cents each); 60 cents 
each if sent by mail; also in china, same 

views, $28.80 per dozen (2.40 each). 
Umbrella Holders Oyster Plates 
The Cup of Fortune 
Toast Racks Ramikins 
Doulton Nursery Rhymes 
China Bouillon Cups and Saucers 
Bridge Whist Cups and Saucers 
Almond (or nut) Sets 
Tea Strainers Window Boxes 
Whipped Cream Bowls 
Bread and Butter Plates—Fruit Baskets 
Cigar Jars Chocolate Pots 
Individual Dinner Sets 
Rail Plates Fine Lamps 
Ice Cream Sets Dresden China 
Old Blue Canton China 
Entree Plates—Grape Fruit Bowls 
Bric=a=Brac 
Game Sets—Palm Pots—Claret Glasses 
Rich Service Plates 
Fern Pots, with Linings, Hun= 
garian Pottery—Ivory openwork 
ware—39—50—75—90 cents — $1.00 — 
$1.35 upwards. 


Sandwich Plates—Rich Pitchers 
Guest Room Sets 


Compartment Trays, for passing 
several kinds of vegetables in one dish— 
a foreign novelty—$1.50 each and 
upwards. 

Punch Bowls —Rich Plates in dozens — 

Electroliers 

Sunbonnet Babies, Also Mother 
Goose China, useful and ornamental 
for Children of all ages, 25—50—75— 
$1.00 each. 

Plaques—Beer Mugs—Celery Trays 
Liqueur Sets—Baking Dish Collars 
Hot Water Pitchers—Glass Flower Vases 
Wedgwood Jasper Ware — Marmalade 
Jars—Salad Sets 
The English Revolving Tray, some- 
times called ‘The Lazy Sally,” for use 

at breakfast or luncheon. 
Rich Carlsbad Glass-Carafes 
Mayonnaise Bowls 
Tobacco Jars China Tea Caddies 
China Croton Sets Cracked Ice Bowls 
Candlesticks Candle Shades 
A. D. Coffee Sets—Decanters 
Garden or Piazza Seats 
Pudding Sets Bronze Figures 
In_ brief everything in Crockery, 
China and Glass. Low Price — 
Inexpensive — Moderate Price — 
also Rich and Costly. 


Special Christmas Tables 
Classified values—many items marked 
down to close out—25 cents, 50 cents, 
$1.00, $2.00, $5.00. 

Purchases made now will be delivered 
at any date desired. 


Jones, WicDuffee & Stratton Co. 


(TEN FLOORS) 


33 Franklin St., cor. Hawley 


NEAR WASHINGTON AND 
SUMMER STREETS 


$300 


startle,@confess that I think the time has 
come for regulating an immense public 
destruction of books. The mixed and doubt- 
ful blessing of Carnegie libraries, scattered 
all over the country, has made the superfluity 
of printed matter an absolute nightmare. 
We have to grope for the needle of literature 
in an ever-increasing haystack of rubbish. 

No one who really loves books and is 
accustomed to them will seriously pretend 
that the Mitchell Library is to be envied for 
possessing four hundred thousand volumes. 
Like Lord Rosebery, every honest biblio- 
phile, though he may not yet think it decent 
to say so, is “filled with a hideous depression 
at the enormous mass, this cemetery of 
dead books.” The living ones, those which 
by the exercise of every stretch of varied 
interest, antiquarianism, bibliography, en- 
thusiasm, and affectation, can be shown to 
preserve the least flutter of life, are, at the 
utmost, a tenth. There must be more than 
three hundred thousand volumes in the 
Mitchell Library which add nothing, and 
can never to the end of time add anything, 
to human interest, pleasure, or instruction. 
Surely we worship a fetish of the silliest 
superstition when we persist in preserving 
them all. 

Let me have the audacity to say that I am, 
and have long been, in favor of an enormous 
destruction of printed books. I believe in 
selected and concentrated libraries. The 
most exquisite and probably the most 
valuable private collection in England is 
contained within the drawing-room of a 
small house in London. This includes 
nothing which is not a masterpiece of con- 
dition, of rarity, of quintessential literary 
value. Here we have, of course, excess in a 
direction opposed to the huge aggregations 
of the Carnegie libraries. I do not wish to 
see all public libraries turned into jewel- 
boxes. But something must be done in 
that sense: we must start a tendency towards 
concentration and selection, or else librarians 
will go mad, and the public, face to face with 
these gigantic masses of rubbish, will give 
up reading altogether. Why should a 
printed book be considered a sacrosanct 
object? Why should it not enjoy its hour 
or its day of usefulness, and then disappear? 

We want to get rid of the almost universal 
superstition that numbers and quantity 
make up the value of alibrary. If the Times 
would help us to invent a scheme for the 
wise and careful, but unflinching, reduction 
of books, it would add to its manifold bene- 
factions. I am told that the Caliph Omar’s 
burning of the library at Alexandria has 
been proved to be a fable. I am sorry to 
learn it, for we need just a precedent of that 
kind.—Edmund Gosse, in the London Times. 


Revision of the Hymn and Tune 
Book. 


The Editorial Committee on the Revision 
of the Hymn and Tune Book desires particu- 
larly to enrich the forthcoming book with 
hymns expressing :— 

(1) The new ideals of social service. 

(2) The modern attitude toward work. 

(3) The idea of evolution. 

(4) The modern conception of the com- 
munion service. 

1. The committee already has a good 
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many excellent hymns of recent origin 
dealing with the various phases of social 
service and of social justice, and has made 
a diligent search for material in the most 
recent books, such as the ‘“‘Hymns of the 
Kingdom” and “Hymns of the Living 
Church,” besides consulting some of our 
ministers who are especially interested in 
this aspect of religion. But the committee 
feels that the material in hand is as yet 
inadequate, and it would be very grateful 
to persons calling its attention to new ma- 
terial, grateful for further suggestions as 
to sources to be searched. .Of course the 
great difficulty in this field is that it is of 
such recent origin that only a few hymns 
adequately expressing these new ideals 
have yet been written, or, if written, have as 
yet found their way into the hymn-books. 
Perhaps those of our ministers and laymen 
who feel most keenly the need of such 
hymns will be good enough to send to the 
committee lists of hymns which they think 
should be included in this section, as well 
as any new material which may possibly 
be available for use. 

2. The committee also wants more hymns 
which express the modern idea toward work. 
There are enough hymns reciting the weari- 
ness of life and the longing for heavenly 
rest, but far too few expressing the thought 
that the daily task is an opportunity for di- 
vine service. There is room, and a warm 
welcome, for hymns which shall make us 
sing with joy the idea which Phillips Brooks 
expresses in his famous passage, in which he 
bids us pray “‘not for tasks equal to our 
strength, but for strength equal to our tasks.” 
We have many hymns of meditation, but not 
nearly enough of action, of the joy to be up 
and doing the divine work which the Lord 
has put into our hands. Can friends help 
by drawing attention to new material in 
this line? 

3. There are very few hymns which in- 
terpret the evolutionary conception of the 
universe in terms of worship, possibly not 
more than half a dozen of all our modern 
writers together. Here is a rich vein of 
religious thought lying almost untouched, 
and the committee would be very glad to 
have its attention directed to hymns which 
clothe this modern line of thought with an 
adequate literary expression. Incidentally 
it calls the attention of aspiring young 
hymn-writers to the rare chance which this 
field offers for serving the religious world 
by putting this conception into adequate 
lyrical form. 

4. The committee needs a few good 
communion hymns. Presumably only a 
minority of our churches hold communion 
services, at least oftener than once or twice 
a year, so that not many hymns in this line 
are needed; but it is hard to find even a few 
without theological blemishes, which express 
appropriately, and in the language of to-day, 
the deep sentiments and ideals associated 
with this service. 

The committee will greatly appreciate 
co-operation on the part of our people in 
any of the lines suggested, and would re- 
mind both our ministers and laymen that it 
is not too late to send in counsel and advice 
as to the contents of the new book both as 
regards hymns and tunes. The committee 
hopes to have the material ready to put into 
the printer’s hands early next summer. 

25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON. 
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International Peace Movement in 
Japan. 


An interesting meeting was held No- 
vember 10 in Tokyo, Japan, when a branch 
of the International Peace Forum was or- 
ganized with the co-operation of leading 
Japanese. Dr. John Wesley Hill presided, 
explaining the character of the Forum and 
laying especial emphasis on the truth that 
industrial peace is fundamental to inter- 
national peace and good will. On motion of 
Dr. Clay MacCauley a statement and resolu- 
tions were adopted by unanimous approval, 
and the organization was completed. Dr. 
Raymond of the American tourist party of 
mining engineers then delivered an interest- 
ing address on peace. 

The statement and resolution indorsing 
the aims of the International Peace Forum 
follows :— 
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Christmas 
Gifts 


Hor Hen 


Wwe invite attention to the collection 
of useful and attractive articles in 
our Furnishing Goods Department suit- 
able for Christmas Presents to men and 
suggest that at a men’s store such 
things may be purchased with peculiar 
advantage. 


A FEW SUGGESTIONS 


Neckwear of2t. Joc ea 50c¢ to 3.50 
Sik Hostetyy..... ee 50c to 3,50 
Gloves, lined and unlined 

1.50 to 8.00 
Suspenders........... 50c to 2.50 
Initial Handkerchiefs, box of 44 doz. 

1.50 to 3.00 
Muilers2. 0. «ets 2.50 to 15.00 


Novelties in Jewelry and Leather Goods 
English and American Neckwear 
English Motor Scarfs 


English Golf Vests, Mufflers in Silk 
and Angora 


Combination Boxes, Cravat, Hose and 
Handkerchief matched 
And a host of other useful articles of men’sattire 


SHOP EARLY 


We Issue Gift Certificates 
Redeemable in Merchandise 


MACULLAR 
PARKER 
COMPANY 


400 Washington St., Boston 


BOE BIE BE 
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The International Peace Forum has been 
established for the promotion of peace 
among mankind. It has chosen for its 
specific aim, not only the reciprocal friend- 
ship of the world’s nations as such, but also 
the contented co-operation of all individuals 
and social groups which are associated with 
man’s productive and commercial industry. 

The Forum has this unique character, 
because its founders have become convinced 
that in the New Internationalism upon which 
all peoples have now entered, peaceful 
prosperity in the industrial world is really 
fundamental to universal civil peace. 

The work proposed by the Forum is, 
consequently, eminently radical and con- 
structive. And while it will occupy the 
energies of a central organization, which is 
fully international in scope, such work, at the 
same time, should have specific local be- 
ginnings, and a large development in each 
separate nationality. The aim of the Forum 
is not Utopian, but is particularly practical. 
Its methods are those of the approved prin- 
ciples of applied social, civil, and industrial 
science. And, in carrying out its purposes, 
it avoids, or seeks to remove, all antago- 
nisms arising from historic, civic, racial or 
religious differences, being guided by the 
supreme ideal of the common Brotherhood 
of Mankind. 

The President of the United States of 
America, the Hon. William H. Taft, has 
accepted the Honorary Presidency of the 
International Peace Forum. This organiza- 
tion is actuated by the same motive as that 
which is dominant in Mr. Taft’s personal 
and official life, and which has been mani- 
fest in his endeavor to bring about com- 
mercial reciprocity among neighboring 
peoples; also in the prevention of abuses 
and disorder in the realm that involves 
Capital and Labor; also in his pioneer lead- 
ership in the modern movement to secure 
for mankind, the great benison of Arbitral 
Justice in the place of war, as the means by 
which to settle the critical differences that 
at times arise among the world’s nations. 
Moreover, His Majesty, George V., Sov- 
ereign of the British Empire, has given his 
assurance that he ‘‘fully sympathizes with 
the object of the International Peace Forum,” 
and that “‘he is keenly interested in the 
great purpose which the Forum has in 
view.” 

Now, in consideration of these facts, the 
citizens and friends of the Empire of Japan 
here gathered together, confident that the 
Government and the people of this Empire 
are sincerely desirous of prosperity and 
peace at home, and of harmonious relations 
with all other nations and peoples, do hereby 
indorse the aims and objects of the Inter- 
national Peace Forum, and recommend the 
organization of an auxiliary, or branch, of 
the Forum in Japan. 


The Tuckerman School. 


Ou Thursday, 21st, the lecture in the 
Social Welfare Series will be given at the 
usual hour, 10.30, by Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, 
who will speak on ‘‘ Moral Kducation.”” Mrs. 
Beatley will speak of problems that mothers, 
teachers, and all who have to do with children 
must meet, and will explain rational and 
simple ways of meeting the problems. It 
will be well worth taking the time, so precious 
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at this season, to attend this lecture. The 
remaining lectures in this course are also 
instructive and interesting. To be unin- 
formed regarding movements for social 
betterment is to limit not only one’s intelli- 
gence, but capacity for serviceableness as 
well. These Thursday morning lectures 
furnish excellent opportunity for learning 
about the best thought and effort for chil- 
dren’s health, delinquency, and recreation. 
Mrs. Clara O. Yorke of the West Medford 
Congregational Church will give a talk at 
half-past ten on ‘‘Music in the Sunday- 
school,” describing methods that have been 
successfully carried out. To this talk all 
are cordially invited. 


Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, PRESIDENT. 


Travels near Home. 


On Sunday, November 26, the President 
preached at the historic church at Quincy, 
Mass. The solid granite columns on the 
front of this edifice, among the heaviest 
ever quarried and erected in this country, 
typify the stability of the movement centre 
within. Despite the revolutionizing changes 
that have gone on in the community, and 
despite the long and serious illness of the 
pastor, the congregations continue large, 
the Sunday-school is very prosperous, and 
the whole outlook is highly encouraging. 
The day was Harvest Sunday, and the school 
met with the morning congregation. In 
the late afternoon the school held a Harvest 
Service, where the decorations were of au- 
tumn fruits, the song and service appro- 
priate to Thanksgiving, and the visitor’s 
address was on “The Perpetual Harvest,” 
in fruits and in life. Superintendent John- 
son has an admirably ordered school, with 
equipment, discipline, curriculum, and spirit 
of the best. 

On Monday the friends of the Sunday- 
school movement in Scituate were met, and 
the problems of the country church were 
discussed for more than an hour. The 
earnest introductory words of Rev. Nathaniel 
Seaver on the relatively greater importance 
of the child, rather than the adult, as ma- 
terial for building the church will not soon 
be forgotten. 

The following Saturday night a patient 
group of workers in the schools at Hopedale 
and Mendon awaited the speaker while he 
took unintended and unappreciated ex- 
cursions to other places. He arrived in 
time, however, to speak for an hour and 
to answer questions for a half-hour. The 
following day there was a sermon on the 


grounds of obligation for religious education, |: 


and a visit, with address, to the large and 
well-conducted Sunday school. Leaving 
while the school was still in session, a drive 
of three miles brought the traveller into the 
midst of the school session at Mendon, 
where he spoke to the adult class for a half- 
hour on the subject of their lessons, the 
life of Paul, and later addressed the school. 
The public service followed immediately, 
and a sermon—the fifth address within less 
than as many hours—was delivered. 
Hopedale is favored with one of the finest 
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equipments in the denomination, all that 
wealth can provide having been placed at 
the disposal of the workers. Rey. Mr. 
Lewis and Superintendent Davis are to be 
congratulated on their opportunity, which 
they are using to good effect. One feature 
of the Sunday school here is that the Young 
People’s Religious Union, or Guild, meets, 
and has for years met, with the school. It 
is an excellent arrangement. 

At Mendon there is a stately New England 
church, a monument to the faith of the fathers 
and a relic of the days when the “First Par- 
ish” included practically all the families in 
the town. When these church edifices 
were built, there was no thought of the needs 
of a modern Sunday school, so that what 
served admirably a former generation is 
ill adapted to the present age. Add to 
this a greatly reduced parish and no pastor, 
and the maintenance of an excellent Sunday 
school is an achievement that reflects great 
credit upon the patient skill of the superin- 
tendent, Miss Darling. 

Monday following brought the meeting 
of the board of directors, always the fullest 
day of the month. At these meetings 
prayer and discussion are commingled, and 
for from two to three hours the affairs of 
the kingdom of God, as those are entrusted 
to Unitarian instructors of the young, are 
thoroughly considered. On ‘Tuesday the 
Alliance at Newburyport was addressed on 
the theme so many of these bodies are asking 
to hear,— How the Alliances can help the 
Sunday-school Movement.” ‘There is no 
brighter outlook for our cause than that 
furnished by the action of the Alliance, 


Deaths. 


FITCH.—At the Unitarian Parsonage, Billerica, Mass., 
on Saturday, December 9g, Mrs. John Fitch of Eureka, Kan., 
mother of Mrs. Lyman VY. Rutledge of Billerica. 


Hddresses. 


The address of Rey. Henry Blanchard, D.D., 
is Portland, Maine. 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J, S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to Funeral, Cemetery, 


Cremation, and Transfer arrangements. 
Established prices for furnishings and services. 
Advice and information ris 
Complete equipment for City and Out of Town 


services. 7 P 
Chapel for services, without charge. 


FRANK S. WATERMAN, Pres. and Mgr. 
GEORGE H. WATERMAN, Treasurer 
Telephone Roxbury 72 
Marconi, Telegraph, and Cable address“ Undertaker, 


Boston.” 


CHILD WANTED. 


Wanted by a lady a boy about six years of age, to care 
forand educate as herown. Address B. B., Christian Reg- 
ister, 272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


PLEASANT home for invalids, elderly people, or con- 
valescents. Home comforts, best of care. Terms 
reasonable. Miss Grant, 17 Hope Street, Belmont, Mass., 
or telephone Belmont, 302—M. 


E,RRERLY persons, invalids, or those seeking a rest- 
ful, comfortable home may hear of such by writing to 
Mrs. Clara C. Russell, Lancaster, Mass. References. 


Unique eleven weeks Naples to Scotland Coaching 
trips; Automobile through Chateau pasa June 22nd, 
1912, $660.00. Write today for program. rs. Beckwith, 
85 Sickles Ave., New Rochelle, N.Y. 
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National and local, in assuming a new re- 
sponsibility for the religious education of 
the young people. 

A railroad ride late into the night, an early 
start the next morning, and a three-mile 
walk through the crisp air brought the 
traveller to Northfield, Mass., where an all 
day sectional conference of the Connecticut 
Valley Sunday School Union was held. 
Secretary Kellogg, finding that many min- 
isters and others were unable to attend the 
general meeting of the Union, determined 
to carry the Union to the churches. At 
the Northfield gathering, representatives, 
including pastors, were present from Brattle- 
boro, Warwick, Florence, and Northfield. 
In the forenoon there were addresses by 
Revs. Kellogg, Osgood, Tomlin, Wilson, and 
Lawrance. In the afternoon Mr. Lawrance 
spoke for an hour and conducted a conference 
of a half-hour, at which many details were 
discussed. As the day passed, interest rose 
into enthusiasm, and ended in a spirit of 
consecration, voiced in the tender prayer 
and benediction of Rev. E. Q. S. Osgood of 
Brattleboro. All felt anew the greatness of 
the task, for the accomplishment of which 
there is need that the skill and devotion of 
the workers be made effective by the divine 
blessing. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Roston Federation. 


The semi-annual meeting of the Boston 
Federation was held at the First Unitarian 
Church, Hyde Park, Mass., Sunday, Nov. 
26, 1911, under the auspices of the Theodore 
Weld Union of the church. The afternoon 
meeting opened at 4.30 with a devotional 
service conducted by Rey. Louis C. Dethlefs, 
who extended a hearty welcome to the 
federation on behalf of the Theodore Weld 
Union. 

The president, Mr. Frank E. Cook, con- 
ducted the business session, and the reports 
of the officers and committees were given. 
The roll-call showed an attendance of 147 
delegates. 

The speaker of the afternoon was Rev. 
Albert J. Kennedy, who took for his subject 
“Social Settlements.’”” Mr. Kennedy began 
with a history of the growth- of settlement 
work, showing how the need for the same 
had arisen with the development of the 
modern industrial city. He traced the 
movement from its inception in England to 
its spread through America to the present 
day, and showed how the attitude of the 
world toward such institutions has changed, 
resulting in a complete reorganization of 
former methods into a more humane and 
sympathetic treatment of the needy. 

During the hour from 6.30 to 7.30 supper 
was served by the local union-in the vestry 
of the church. 

The evening service was conducted by 
Mr. Dethlefs, and the music furnished by 
the choir of the church, Mr. Edward Payson 
True, organist, and Miss Mildred Byrnes, 
soloist. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D. gave the 
address for the evening, his subject being 
‘“Temperance.”’ Dr. Crooker’s sincere in- 
terest in his subject and his oratorical fervor 
made a deep impression upon his hearers. 
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He had at his command a wealth of statistics 
and vivid illustrations that convinced all of 
the crying need of a remedy for the liquor 
curse. ; 
The service closed with Dr. Crooker’s 
benediction and responsive chant by the choir. 
NaTALiE IrvING, Secretary. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The dedication services of the Second 
Congregational Church (Unitarian), Marble- 
head, Mass., will be held Wednesday evening, 
December 20, at 7.30 o’clock. 


Prof. F. G. Peabody will preach in King’s 
Chapel, December 17, at four o’clock. The 
Lowell Institute Lecture by Prof. FE. C. 
Moore will be given on December 18 at 
2.30 P.M. 


The Christmas meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Union of Boston will be held 
at the Bulfinch Place Church, Monday 
evening, December 18. The programme is 
as follows: “A Christmas Story,’’ Miss 
Frances M. Dadmun; address, Rev. Charles 
E. Park; “‘Present-day Aspects of Christ- 
mas,’’ Rev. Benjamin R. Bulkeley. Christ- 
mas songs will be sung by the choir of the 
Disciples School. Supper will be served to 
delegates and friends at 6, meeting at 7, 
adjourned at 8.30. 


A public meeting of the Massachusetts 
Convention of Congregational Ministers 
will be held in Channing Hall, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., Monday, Dec. 18, 
1911, at 10.30 A.M. There will be addresses 
by Rev. J. Edgar Park of West Newton, 
Mass., on ‘‘The Pilgrim Theology and 
Modern Thought,’ and by Prof. Francis G. 
Peabody of Harvard Divinity School, on 
“The Pilgrim Spirit and Modern Life.” 
Mr. Park speaks for the Trinitarians and 
Prof. Peabody for the Unitarians. All 
Congregational ministers of Massachusetts, 
whether Unitarian or Trinitarian, are mem- 
bers of this convention, and are cordially 
invited to be present. A similar meeting 
was held two years ago in Pilgrim Hall of 
the Congregational House. 


Meetings. 


NEw YorK LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN 
WomEN.—A meeting was held on Friday, 
December 1, at the Second Unitarian Church 
in Brooklyn. An interesting report was 
given on the religious situation in Victoria, 
British Columbia, by Mrs. N. J. Bishoprick, 
followed by a talk on ‘‘The Middle States 
Conference”? by Mrs. E. M. Wheeler. An 
extended and yet concise report of the phil- 
anthropic work of the world, more especially 
that of this country, was given by Mrs. W. B. 
Donnell of East Orange. Short but clear 
accounts were given of national, State, and 
private organizations, and successes and 
failures were pointed out. It was an inter- 
esting, broad, and painstaking treatise; 
Mrs. Mary Austin, authoress of ‘‘Land of 
Little Rain’ and ‘The Arrow-maker,”’ 
followed with an address on ‘‘Life and the 
Drama.’ She gave as a definition of the 
Drama, ‘“‘A story which cannot be properly 
told by words alone, but needs action to 
make the meaning plain,’’ Mr. Dutton, the 
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pastor of the church, gave a short talk on 
some recent plays. Mrs. Gilson closed the 
meeting with a quotation from Robert Coll- 
yer’s Thanksgiving sermon, recently pub- 
lished in the Christian Register. A social 
hour followed, where acquaintance was re- 
newed over the coffee cups. The next meet- 
ing will be held at the Lenox Avenue Unita- 
rian Church on Friday, the 5th of January, 
where the subject of ‘‘Unitarian Churches 
in College Towns” will be handled by the 
Rev. Henry Wilder Foote. All women are 
cordially invited te.attend. 


CONFERENCE OF THE MIDDLE STATES AND 
Canapa.—A belated report of the conference, 
held November 14, 15, and 16, informs us 
that the sessions included a characteristically 
wide-awake Alliance meeting, largely at- 
tended, with a discussion of Post-office 
Mission matters, a welcome from Miss Low, 
the president, reports from the field, an 
address on ‘‘Essentials in the Alliance,” 
by Mrs. Leon A. Harvey, discussion by Mrs. 
N. J. Bishoprick, Mrs. W. B. Donnell, 
Mrs. W. I. Nichols, and Mrs. Franklin W. 
Hooper, and a presentation of an interest- 
ing phase of Alliance work by Mrs. Reinhard 
A. Wetzell, who told of the ‘‘College Grad- 
uate Circle in the Lenox Avenue Church.” 
Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce preached a noble 
conference sermon, President Southworth of 
Meadville and Rev. Oscar B. Hawes assist- 
ing in the service. Mr. Adelbert Moot of 
Buffalo, president of the conference, pre- 
sided over the general meetings. Rev. 
Anna Garlin Spencer’s address on ‘‘ Modern 
Problems of Marriage and Divorce’? was 
warmly received and discussed, Rev. A. R. 
Hussey, Dr. James E. Ecob, Dr. Brundage, 
Rev. Elizabeth Padgham, and Rev. Ida 
Hultin sharing in the debate. Dr. P. H. 
Goldsmith conducted noon-time worship. 
In the afternoon ‘‘Significant Factors of 
Contemporary Morals” was discussed by 


Mr. Percy MacKaye, the dramatist; Mr. 
Norman Hapgood, the journalist; Mrs. 
Harriet T. Comstock, the novelist; and 
Rev. James A. Fairley, the educator. On 


Wednesday evening, Mr. William R. Bil- 
lings presiding, Mr. Adelbert Moot, presi- 
dent of the conference, spoke of modern 
problems of government; Hon. George 
Hutchinson brought the greetings of the 
American Unitarian Association; Mr. Em- 
erson P. Harris of Montclair spoke of the 
the American Peace Society, the National 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission reached 833 children, 

Number of children in charge increased 20%. 

Total expense increased 18%. 

Regular income and gifts increased only 11%. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to 
meet this phenomenal increase in work. 

PrEsmENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicE-PRESIDENT, J. FOSTER BUSH, M.D. 
SecreTaRY, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 


Directors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 
R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Philip Y. 
De Normandie, Charles H. Fiske, George W. Fox, Miss 
Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall, Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth L. Tuttle. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Supt., 279 Tremont St. 
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layman’s part in the practical organization 
of church work; Dr. Joseph MacFarland of 
Germantown set forth his ideal of the true 
layman’s loyalty to the church; and Mr. 
C. H. Burdett pleaded that laymen be given 
a larger share in denominational work. 
Thursday morning’s session was devoted 
to Sunday-school interests. Mr. O. Ellery 
Edwards, Jr., presided, and Rev. Edgar S. 
Wiers and Rev. William I. Lawrance were 
the speakers. Discussion was opened by 
Mrs. White, pastor’s assistant in the First 
Church of Philadelphia. The conference was 
in all respects stimulating and effective. 


Churches. 


saco, Mer.—Second Parish Unitarian 
Church: The installation of Rev. Paul 
Harris Drake, who has been acting as pastor 
of this church since the 1st of September, 
was held November 23. It was a_ very 
impressive service and will long be remem- 
bered. The church was prettily deco- 
rated, white chrysanthemums around the 
pulpit being placed in a background of 
fir and hemlock. Rev. Chester B. Emerson 
gave the invocation; Rev. Lewis G. Wilson 
preached the installation sermon; Rev. 
Benjamin R. Bulkeley gave the installing 
prayer; 
mouth, secretary Maine Unitarian Con- 
ference, extended the right hand of fellow- 
ship in behalf of the conference; Rev. 
Arthur G. Pettengill of Portland gave the 
charge to the minister; Rev. Arthur B. 
Whitney of Plymouth, Mass., former pastor 
of this church, gave the charge to the people; 
Rey. William R. Wood of the Free Baptist 
Church extended the welcome to the city. 
The welcome in behalf of the congregation 
was by J. O. Bradbury, Esq. On Thanks- 
giving Day a union vesper service, em- 
bracing all the churches of the city, was held 
in the Unitarian church. Mr. Drake 
preached the sermon, and it was highly 
appreciated. The, keynote was, ‘‘God has 
provided bountifully for us, and therefore 
we have reason to be thankful; but let us 
not forget to do our part, in making the 
best use of those things which he has pro- 
vided, and in distributing them equally 
and justly among all his children.”’ 


WALPoLe, Mass.—First Parish Church, 
Rey. Henry D. Stevens: The so-called union 
Thanksgiving services in Walpole for several 
years past have been disappointing, and 
it made no difference whether held on the 
Wednesday evening previous or on Thanks- 
giving day itself, only a small number of 
people attended the service. This -year it 
was decided to hold the union service on 
the Sunday evening previous, the four 
churches of the centre village uniting for 
this purpose, and the result was most gratify- 
ing. The service was held in the First 
Parish Church (Unitarian), and the audi- 
torium was filled to its full capacity, members 
of these churches attending, other citizens, 
and even a squad of the Boy Scouts, the 
Congregational and Methodist ministers 
taking part, while the Unitarian choir 
furnished excellent music for the occasion. 
An appeal being made by Mr. Stevens for a 
Thanksgiving offering, a good amount was 
contributed which was divided between two 
local charities, the Lend-a~-Hand Club and 
the Visiting Nurse Association. Every one 
was pleased at the new departure in the 


Rev. Leverett R. Daniels of Yar- |: 
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observance of this civil and religious occasion. 
It is safe to say that this date and method of 
holding the union Thanksgiving service by 
the Walpole churches will undoubtedly be 
continued hereafter. 


Wo.Laston. Mass.—Wollaston Unitarian 
Society, Rev. Carl G. Horst. Lectures 
dealing with the social question of the time 
are given the third Sunday in each month 
under the auspices of the Young People’s 
Religious Union. Sunday, December 17, at 
7 p.m. Rev. Elmer S. Forbes, the national 
secretary of the Social and Public Service 
Department of the American Unitarian 
Association, will give a stereopticon lecture 
on ‘‘How the other Half Lives.”’ 


Personals. 


There recently passed away in Swansboro, 
N.C., where is located the flourishing Em- 
merton School, founded and maintained by 
Northern Unitarians, one who stood for 
years as the only representative of our 
Unitarian faith in that remote part of the 
South, Mr. Claude B. Frazelle. He was a 
native North Carolinian, who, for years 
before a church was organized in that section 
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|of the country, had been reading Unitarian 


literature, and had avowed himself a be- 
liever in the liberal faith. He was actively 
interested in the organization of our church 
in Swansboro, and to the last was an un- 
tiring worker therein. No man stood higher 
in the regard of both friends and neighbors 
in the town where most of his life was spent 
than he, even though he stood almost alone 
in his faith. 


One of the: most extraordinary islands in the 
world lies in the Bay of Plenty, New Zea- 
land. It is called White Island, and consists 
mainly of sulphur mixed with gypsum and 
a few other minerals. Over the island, 
which is about three miles in circumference, 
and rises between 800 and goo feet above 
the sea, there continually floats an immense 
cloud of vapor, attaining an elevation of 
10,000 feet. In the centre is a boiling lake 
of acid-charged water, covering fifty acres 
and surrounded with blow holes from which 
steam and sulphurous fumes are emitted 
with great force and noise. With care a boat 
can be navigated on the lake. The sulphur 
from White Island is very pure, but little 
effort has yet been made to procure it sys- 
tematically. 


WE SUGGEST THAT 


If you want. things that are 
always good and wholesome— 


If you want to get the Christmas 
supplies for the table at a 


fair price— 


If you want to send a Christmas 
Box to some needy family— 


If you want to select from 
a stock which comprises every 
CHRISTMAS REQUISITE—go to 


COBB, BATES & YERXA (0.5 


55 SUMMER STREET 


(One block down from Washington Street) 


87 and 89 CAUSEWAY STREET 
274 FRIEND STREET 


6 and 8 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE 
169 WARREN STREET 


— ALSO IN— 


MALDEN, SALEM, TAUNTON, and FALL RIVER 
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Pleasantrics, 


A young girl who carried her dinner was 
observed always to eat her pie first. When 
asked why, she replied, ‘“‘Well, if there’s 
anything left, it won’t be the pie, will it now?” 


Dr. Wiley tells-the story of a little girl 
who stroked the beak of a parrot. The ill- 
natured bird bit her, She wrung her torn 
finger and cried, “Oh, dear, I thought it 
was a nose, and here it’s a tooth!’’’—New 
York Tribune. 


Her father: “‘You have been paying at- 
tentions to my daughter. You haven’t 
proposed yet?’’ His lordship: ‘‘Not yet, 
sir.’ Her father: ‘‘Now let us come right 
down to business. What will you take not 
to propose?””—Brooklyn Life. 


The teacher of a Sabbath-school class 
approached one little fellow who was present 
for the first time, and inquired his name, 
for the purpose of placing it on the roll. 
“Well,” said the youngster, “they call me 
Jimmie for short, but my maiden name is 
James.” 


Kate Douglas Wiggin tells of a hard- 
working farmer’s wife, who was asked if 
she believed in woman’s suffrage, and would 
like to vote. ‘‘No, I certainly do not,” she 
exclaimed with a vigorous movement of the 
churn dasher. ‘I say, if there is any one 
little thing that the men folks can do alone, 
for goodness’ sake let ’em do it.” 


Mr. Blaine’s good humor was imperturb- 
able. A rancorous Western politician met 
him one day on the steps of the Capitol with: 
“Mr, Blaine, I am a stranger to you. But 
I take the liberty to tell you that you are a 
fool and a scoundrel!” ‘‘Really?”’ said 
Blaine, lifting his hat. “Now I wonder 
what you would have said if you had been 
my intimate friend?’”’—Saturday Evening 
Post. 


McAlister was a boatswain who unex- 
pectedly came into a small fortune. Quitting 
the service, he bought a snug little cottage 
miles away from salt water. When he was 
comfortably settled, he employed a boy to 
come to his door every morning at half-past 
five, knock, and say, ‘‘Please, sir, the com- 
mander wants you.’ Whereupon every 
morning the now free boatswain had the joy 
of singing out in his grandest voice, ‘‘Tell 
the commander to go to thunder!”’ 


Russell Conwell was once detailed by 
Horace Greeley to interview Henry Ward 
Beecher to find out what story had given 
him the heartiest laughter. Here is the 
story: A man called upon a neighbor to 
go and help a friend who had been arrested 
under the influence of liquor, and locked 
up. ‘Please go and bail him out,’ was the 
gist of the appeal. ‘‘This seems to be a 
case of pumping out, not bailing out,” was 
the neighbor’s answer. For twenty-five 
years, up to the time of Conwell’s interview 
with him, Beecher had been laughing over 
this joke. 


Mrs. R. W. Barlow, the golf champion, 
said at the Philadelphia Country Club: 
“Tf a golfer is going to boast, let him boast 
modéstly. I heard a golfer say one autumn 
evening before the clubhouse fire: ‘Never 
did I see better golf than this afternoon. 
My opponent got away every drive, he hit 
every brassie clean, he approached per- 
fectly, and he didn’t miss a single putt.’ 
‘How much did he beat you by?’ I asked. 
“Beat me?’ said the modest man, with a 
look of surprise. ‘Why, he didn’t beat me. 
It was my game from the start.’”—Wash- 
ington Star. 
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Uric Acid 


Se Underground 


iit STEPHENSON Mii waee Garbage Receiver 


mace warm 


Opens with foot. No freezing; no odor. Saves the 


price of battered cans. 
SSS Spiral Truss Ribbed 
nal SARE Ash Barrel 
Outwears All Others. 


eZ 
Great strength without weight. No unsanitary corruga- 
tions. Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed.Circular free. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 


FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 
Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC, 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book pn FRE hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
fable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
_ Foreign Exchange 
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CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO.,LTD, 


LONDON 


Antique Viewsoiy* 
Towne of Boston 


JAMES H. STARK 


‘Some of the views are taken from 


sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is| engravings now exceedingly rare, and 


throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. Wegive 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book 

Commenpations. From Rev. W. H. 
the Christian Register:— 


all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


Lyon, D.D., in| For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a] 272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. . . . Lamstirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 


Educational, 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anoover, na. 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. In the foothills of the 
White Mountains, 100 miles from Boston. Pure water. 


fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal Rane Separate Dormitories. New Buildings. Five 


fellowship. . . . It marks a decisive step in advance... . 


urses,—College Preparatory, Scientific, English, Busi- 


There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- | 0€8, Agriculture. Elementary Work. College Certificate 


erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity 
so well arranged and attractively printed... . Iam looking 


privileges. Free Tuition to ten students. Gymnasium. 
Ten Acre Athletic Field. School Farm of 100 Acres. $250 
a year; no extras. For catalogue address THEODORE 
PARKER Farr, Principal. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 


forward to using the first part of the book in my own| ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


family.” 
Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools; 50 cents each, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ee ie br 
HACKLEY SCHOOL 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rev.SAMUEL A. ELIOT,D.D., President, Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 


183 Central St., Springfield, Mass. 
Principals: 
John MacDutffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDutifie(Radclifie) 


Four attractive housesin beautiful grounds. 

Fine new gymnasium, all outdoor athletics, 

College preparation and entrance by cere 
tificate. General high school course. 


Postgraduate work 

Music and Art. Domestic Science. 
Practical course in personal accounts. 
Year book and pictures on request. 


